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Editorial Comment 


A NEGLECTED PHASE OF BANKING 


fact that not enough attention has 

been paid in this country to improv- 
ing the safety of the banking system. 
There is no lack of legislation looking 
to this end, but the conclusion cannot 
be escaped that it has proved ineffective. 
So far as the desired result can be at- 
tained by legislation, the need would 
seem to be not for more laws but better 
laws, and especially for a better admin- 
istration of the regulations designed to 
assure banking safety. 

In considering this subject one must 
not lose sight of the fact that “free bank- 
ing” must inevitably be accompanied by 
a high percentage of weak banking. It 
is the price paid for freedom. But since 
our banks have developed to such large 
proportions numerically, the question 
must occur as to whether or not we wish 
to continue to pay so high a price for a 
banking freedom which no longer seems 
desirable or necessary. This is not to 
say that banking monopoly or anything 
remotely approaching it is a desirable 
substitute for our free banking system. 
Such a substitution will not be tolerated. 
But it may be entirely practicable, while 
maintaining a very large degree of 
liberty in the organization of banks, to 
impose restrictions that will tend to 
greater safety. 

Manifestly, a good many of the super- 
vising officials of banks are either in- 
competent or are not strict enough in 
administering the banking laws. We 
shall not have better banking until there 
is more efficient bank supervision. Even 
when the highest attainable degree cf 


[fs es must be placed on the 


official bank supervision shall have been 
reached, it will probably be found that 
the real difficulty has not been remedied. 
It would be altogether too much to say 
that governmental supervision of bank- 
ing has been worthless; but, in view of 
conditions existing for several years, it 
would not be too much to say that its 
effectiveness is seriously open to question. 
The reply will be made that the high 
bank mortality of the last five years has 
been due chiefly to agricultural depres- 
sion. But 1925 and 1926 were years 
of general prosperity, and if banks are 
to go on failing as they have in these 
two years, what will happen in years of 
depression must be much worse. 

It is time that this subject should be 
given some very serious thought. 

The Federal Reserve Act has been 
much praised, and with justice, but one 
cannot discern reliable evidence of better 
banking than prevailed before its enact- 
ment. This measure made rediscount- 
ing fashionable and stimulated borrow- 
ing by banks. It did little or nothing 
to raise the general standard of banking 
in the United States. 

There are two methods that promise 
improvement in bank management: The 
creation of a public opinion that will 
demand the appointment of competent 
officials to supervise the banks, and the 
holding of these officials to a stricter per- 
formance of their duties; and the exten- 
sion of the system of clearing house 
supervision. 

The facts on which the foregoing con- 
siderations are based are too plain longer 
to be ignored. They should have re- 
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ceived attention long before now. At 
the time this is written a bill is before 
Congress making several changes in the 
laws relating to national banks. It is 
open to doubt whether there is a line 
in the bill that will make banking safer. 
On the contrary, some of its provisions 
will tend to a banking expansion which, 
under existing circumstances, is without 
warrant. There is in this bill a flat pro- 
posal to recharter the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Before this additional grant of 
power is made to these institutions, their 
effect upon the banking system as a whole 
should be rigorously examined. 

Congress, the state legislatures and 
the bankers of the United States are con- 
fronted by a serious problem—to raise 
the standard of banking. 


HELPING THE FARMER 


occupy a leading place in the legis- 

lative program of the short session 
of Congress which assembled at Wash- 
ington December 6. In connection with 
legislation of this character it must be 
borne in mind that a presidential elec- 
tion is not far away, and that the dis- 
gruntled farmers demand that they be 
placated if they are not to kick over the 
traces which hold them within present 
party affiliations. 

On the face of things the farmer can 
make out a pretty good case for legisla- 
tive assistance. He sees the manufac- 
turer subsidized by the protective tariff, 
the labor unions putting up wages, with 
the result that the things the farmer has 
to buy cost more and more, while the 
things he has to sell tend to bring in less 
returns. Perhaps a careful study of the 
whole situation might reveal some flaws 
in this view of the matter, though it con- 
tains much truth. At any rate, the 
farmer feels that he has a grievance, and 
he means to put the responsibility for 
it upon the shoulders of the ruling party. 

An examination of the laws passed in 
recent years will show that the interests 
of the farmers have not been overlooked. 


| Broce aid to the farmer will 


They are given special consideration in 
the Federal Reserve Act, and the Federal 
Farm Loan Banks and other agricultural 
credit institutions have been created for 
the farmers’ benefit. In fact, it may be 
that too much rather than too little has 
been done in this direction. Some proof 
of the correctness of this view is found 
in the speculation in farm lands and in 
the overproduction of certain crops. 
Abundant agricultural credit has con- 
tributed to bring about these results, from 
whose ill effects relief is to be afforded 
by a grant of further credit. The ef- 
ficacy of the remedy may well be chal- 
lenged. 

Farmers are not much different from 
men engaged in other lines of business. 
Sound and cool judgment is a quality 
lacking in most men, as witness the large 
number of banking and commercial fail- 
ures annually taking place. Just as these 
business mortalities may be ascribed to 
poor judgment, so may the present 
plight of the farmer be ascribed to the 
like cause. In neither case can the 
requisite degree of wisdom be supplied 
from Washington. It is to be regretted, 
rather, that any attempt should be made 
to mix the so-called “farm problem” up 
with politics, for this means the trans 
ference of the matter from the realm of 
practical things, where it clearly belongs, 
to that of legislative and_ political 
juggling. 

Whatever real difficulties may face 
the farmers of the United States are to 
be solved by the farmers themselves. In- 
dividually they can do much, and by 
proper organization—as has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated in certain lines of 
agricultural production—they can do 
more. They will be prompted more 
certainly to help themselves if Congress 
refrains from the attempt to relieve them 
of the consequences of past mistakes. 
Farming is a rich and powerful indus- 
try, possessing the means and the intel- 
ligence for putting its house in order 
without legislative coddling 

It is recognized that a program of this 
character will fail as a vote-catching 
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device, but it should commend itself to 
millions of farmers too intelligent to be 
fooled by Washington. 


PROSPEROUS AMERICA 


will find small consolation in the 

annual report of the Secretary of 
Commerce. Commenting on the condi- 
tion of the country, Secretary Hoover 
says: 

“The fiscal year 1925-26 has been one 
never surpassed in our history in the 
volume of production and consumption, 
in the physical quantity of exports and 
imports, and in the rate of wages. There 
has been practically no unemployment. 
Further progress has been made in the 
efficiency of management ard labor and 
in scientific research and invention. As 
in the preceding year, there were a few 
points where conditions were less satis 
factory, as in the New England textile 
industry, two or three sections of the 
agricultural industry, and the bituminous 
coal industry. On the whole, however, 
the country was able to maintain the 
highest standard of living in its history, 
a standard far above that in most other 
countries of the world at this or any other 
time. This represents a remarkable re- 
covery from the great losses incurred by 
the nation in the World War.” 

This glowing statement, if unsup- 
ported by probative facts, might sound 
something like a political speech; but 
Secretary Hoover presents _ statistics 
which prove the truth of what he says. 


P ‘wat ina of gloom and despair 


DEATH OF WILLIAM H. PORTER 


PPORTUNITIES open to young 
C) men in banking are recalled by 


the career of William H. 
Porter, whose death occurred in New 
York a short time ago. At seventeen 
Mr. Porter came to New York, his 
birthplace having been Middlebury, Vt. 
He was fortunate in obtaining employ- 
ment in the Fifth Avenue Bank, where 


many good bankers received their early 
training. Beginning as an ordinary 
clerk, by the end of eight years he had 
worked his way through the various 
departments, and had become familiar 
with their operations. He became in turn 
cashier and vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank, and later went to the 
Chemical National Bank as_ vice- 
president, succeeding to the presidency 
of that institution on the death of Mr. 
Williams. On January 1, 1911, Mr. 
Porter entered the banking house of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., where he remained 
until his death. He was a director in 
many important financial institutions. 

Mr. Porter had a keen interest in the 
education of young men for a banking 
career, and gave freely of his time and 
experience in helping others to win suc- 
cess in a profession he himself followed 
for nearly half a century. 

It may be truly said that his rise to 
a very high position in banking was due 
to his own sterling qualities. He was 
born in a state noted for giving one a 
good physical and moral equipment with 
which to begin life. His education was 
obtained at Middlebury Academy, in his 
native town, and at the Saratoga High 
School. He began his banking career 
early, under good auspices, and stuck to 
his chosen line of work throughout his 
life. 

Although he had attained one of the 
most coveted positions in banking, he 
remained always a very modest gentle- 
man. His career is worthy of careful 
study by those who would become suc- 
cessful bankers. 


FEDERAL GUARANTY OF 
DEPOSITS PROPOSED 


_ when proposals were introduced 

to appropriate $50,000,000 out of 

the Federal Treasury for the purpose of 
guaranteeing the payment of deposits 
in failed national banks. In effect, this 
is a proposal to foist upon the entire 


(Cites ro had barely assembled 
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country the bank-deposit guaranty 
scheme which has been tried in a num- 
ber of states and has failed in practical- 
ly every case. 

Should this bill become a law—and, 
of course, it will not—and assuming that 
it did not stimulate the failures of na- 
tional banks, the Treasury might find 
sufficient funds to pay the losses of the 
failed banks. What justice there would 
be in taxing the people for such a pur- 
pose does not appear. Nobody is com- 
pelled to put his money in a bank, much 
less is he compelled to keep on deposit- 
ing in a bank known to be weak and 
unsafe, as many do. The obligation of 
the Federal Government to relieve the 
people from the consequences of their 
own folly has not been established, al- 
though this is substantially what is pro- 
posed in most of the schemes for legisla- 
tive relief of the farmer. 

If people are not to suffer from bank 
failures, they should use more discretion 
in choosing their banks. The childlike 
confidence displayed toward any concern 
using the title of a bank is one of the 
surprising characteristics of the Ameri- 
can people. This has made it easy for 
men with no knowledge of banking to 
get together a few thousand dollars, put 
up a sign, and open a bank. People are 
blamable for encouraging an undue ex- 
pansion of banking. In places where 
one bank could handle all the business, 
three or four are found. A good many 
bankers are open to criticism in con- 
ducting many of their banking opera- 
tions without any regard to profit. They 
take pride in rendering free service. It 
is a kind of philanthropy for which, in 
the end, somebody must pay. 

There are a few significant indications 
in our present banking situation: 


1. Greater care should be exercised 
in granting bank charters. 

2. The minimum capital for banks 
should be largely increased, and the ratio 
of capital to deposits maintained at a 
higher level. 

3. Something analogous to clearing 
house supervision should be extended to 
all banks, since governmental supervision 
has proved ineffective. 


MAINTAINING CAPITAL 
STRENGTH 


HERE are two phases of the re- 

| cent announcement respecting in- 
crease in the capital of the Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York worthy of 
special notice. One is the fact that this 
bank, which has long engaged extensive- 
ly in branch banking, now leads all 
other state banks in New York State in 
point of capital and surplus. Another 
point to be noted is the statement made 
by President Walter E. Frew, in his 
letter to the stockholders, to the effect 
“that the guaranty to our depositors in 
the amount of capital should keep pace 
with the enlargement of our business.” 
This safe rule is too frequently dis- 
regarded, with the result that as deposits 
increase the strength of the bank is rela- 
tively weakened. No doubt there are 
some bankers who take a great deal of 
satisfaction in being able to do business 
chiefly on the public’s money with so 
little of their own invested. With great 
skill in making loans, a bank may run 
along safely enough on this plan so long 
as the financial skies are clear. But in 
stormy weather trouble is likely to arise. 
Growth of deposits requires that capital 
shall be increased sufficiently to assure 
at all times a reasonable margin of safety. 
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ARE BANKERS MAKING THE BEST USE OF 
THEIR ACCEPTANCE PRIVILEGE? 


By Rosert H. BEAN 


The author of this article is executive secretary of the American Acceptance Council. 
In this article he comments on the interesting fact that less than 100 banks are making more 
than 80 per cent. of the total of $700,000,000 in bankers’ acceptances now outstanding. He 
urges the banks that are qualified to write acceptances to educate their depositors to make 


greater use of this form of credit. 


last ten or twelve years to educate 

American bankers concerning the 
principles and practices of bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, their useful and profitable 
service in banking and their importance 
to international commerce, one has only 
to study the reports received from all 
banks in the country to realize that ap- 
parently the great potentia! credit power 
of the bankers’ acceptance system is to 
many an unappreciated element of 
strength to the nation. Prior to 1910 
this country was getting along very well 
with its old methods of financing. We 
had the long sufficient national banking 
system, we were buying and selling 
sterling through London in the settle- 
ment of financial requirements of our 
foreign trade and the dollar was almost 
exclusively used for domestic purposes, 
but as recurring periods of credit 
stringency made their appearance with 
increasing frequency it became apparent 
that, financially speaking, the young man 
needed a new and larger suit of clothes. 

The Federal Reserve Act was the 
answer to the problem. With it, among 
many needed reforms in currency and 
banking, came, first, the orderly mobiliza- 
tion and use of banking cash resources 
and second, a provision for a kind of 
credit, new to America, but well known 
abroad, the bankers’ acceptance. Up to 
the date of the passage of the Act, De- 
cember 23, 1913, national banks were not 
empowered to accept bills of exchange or, 
in other words, to loan their credit. 
Credit was obtained by merchants in 


[i spite of the intensive effort of the 


other ways, by direct promissory note 
borrowing, by the purchase of exchange 
of the country where the trades were to 
be settled for, or by arrangements for the 
negotiation of sight exchange on an 
American bank. To be abie to arrange 
for the financing of the importation or 
exportation of goods through a bank’s 
credit in dollars, such as was provided 
for in the Federal Reserve Act, was to 
the American merchant and banker a 
hitherto unknown credit practice. It 
marked the beginning of a new credit 
system in this country and an interna- 
tional position for the dollar. 


MAJOR PURPOSE OF CREDIT SYSTEM 


The major purpose of any credit sys- 
tem is to facilitate the short term current 
operations of commerce. The economy 
and efficiency resulting from the use of 
such a system is the surest evidence of 
its worth. To the authors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act in 1913 it was clear 
that the natural development of this 
country and its rapidly expanding trade 
with the rest of the world would require 
the use of every credit method consistent 
with sound banking which would at the 
same time advance the principles of 
economical lending and the scientific 
financing of commerce. 

Building such a system of international 
credit as the Federal Reserve Act pro- 
vided was of prime importance to both 
the banks of the country and their trade 
customers requiring credit. The Amer- 
ican Acceptance Council was formed to 
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hasten and direct the education in the 
fundamentals of this important addition 
to our credit facilities. It was joined 
by the American Bankers Association, 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
the National Foreign Trade Council, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and other similar organizations. 
Every phase of the subject was treated 
and the provisions of the Federal Re- 
serve Act were carefully analyzed and 
explained to the banker and the inter- 
national merchant. 

After ten years it is interesting to note 
the splendid progress that already has 
been made while at the same time we 
must consider seriously the much greater 
progress that might have been recorded 
at this time had the outstanding banks 
in every part of the country been as 
fully alive to the opportunities of the 
bankers’ acceptance system as the bank- 
ers of the six or eight largest cities that 
now handle all but a small percentage of 
the total acceptance business. 

In developing the use of the dollar 
acceptance in the United States, many 
difficulties have been encountered, due 
mainly to two principal causes: One, 
having to do with the natural complex- 
ities of our banking system, and the 
other the fact that while there are many 
cities in the United States where a fair 
amount of foreign business originates at 
intervals during the year, they cannot be 
classed as essentially foreign trade cen- 
ters where there is a constant demand 
for credit accommodation for overseas 
commerce such as always exists in ten or 
twelve of our largest commercial and 
financial centers. 

Our system of banking includes near- 
ly 30,000 banks ranging in size from the 
very small country institution with a 
total of capital, surplus, profits and de- 
posits of only a few thousand dollars to 
the giant bank with resources of approx- 
imately a billion dollars. It should be 
noted at once that of these 30.000 insti- 
tutions that make un our banking system 
only a comparatively small number of 
them have any occasion at all in the 
ordinary conduct of their business to 


issue their own acceptances and only 
about 9000 of the 30,000 are members 
of the Federal Reserve System and there- 
fore potential acceptors even if the op- 
portunity was ever open to them to do 
this kind of banking. 


ACCEPTANCE PRIVILEGE OPEN TO ALL 
MEMBERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE 


It was deemed advisable, however, in 
framing the Federal Reserve Act to grant 
the authority to accept to all banks, mem- 
bers of the system, regardless of size, 
location or their opportunity to accept. 
The reason for this general application 
of the acceptance privilege is obvious. 
While the law could, of course, have 
been so worded as to limit the exercise of 
the acceptance privilege to only such 
outstanding banks as were specifically 
designated from time to time by the 
Federal Reserve Board, a difficult situa- 
tion would have arisen if later on the 
board had been moved to refuse the re- 
quest for authority to accept by any 
member bank in good standing, so that it 
was unquestionably better to grant the 
permission generally and then surround 
the operation of the system with strict 
regulations, during the period, at least, 
when a thorough understanding of the 
principles and practices was being de- 
veloped. 

During the first three or four years 
after the passage of the act only a com- 
paratively few banks availed themselves 
of the new privilege. This method was 
new and not yet fully explained or un- 
derstood. Merchants used to the prac- 
tice of settling foreign trade obligations 
in sterling were not easily converted and 
no active bill market such as we have 
now, to deal in acceptances, had been 
created. 

By 1917, however, the dollar accept- 
ance system of American banks was well 
under way, creating a highly specialized 
form of credit instrument particularly 
adapted to transactions which grew out 
of a sale and shipment of goods and 
which. as in foreign trade, could be evi- 
denced by a bill of exchinge accompanied 
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by documents. It was readily adopted 
by many of the banks all over the coun- 
try that for many years had been ac- 
quainted with foreign trade operations 
in foreign currencies and from this orig- 
inally limited group the importance of 
the dollar acceptance hecame known to 
other banks whose interests up to that 
time were more closely confined to 
domestic transactions. 

Beginning with 1919, figures are avail- 
able to show the extent of the use of 
acceptances and they indicate that in 
the spring of that year more than 500 
banks were accepting a total of more 
than $1,000,000,000. These banks 
represented all of the principal cities of 
the country and as a result the accept- 
ance market had a wide assortment of 
names to offer. This condition was 
present through 1919, 1920 and part of 
1921, during which time the keenest 
interest was shown in the possibilities 
of this recently acquired acceptance 
privilege. 

As may always be expected, when any 
new instrument of credit is made avail- 
able, some abuses were evident, but these 
were soon checked and the business was 
thereafter conducted in strict compliance 
with the regulations of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, so amended from time to 
time as to fit the requirements of busi- 
ness and to make previous necessary re- 
strictions less burdensome. The super- 
vision of the Federal Reserve Banks and 
the dealers in the acceptance market, 
through whose hands the bills passed, 
served well to encourage the creation and 
marketing of correctly drawn bills of the 
best known and strongest banks, at the 
same time advising smaller, comparative- 
ly unknown though none the less strong 
banks, against a too free use of their ac- 
ceptance privilege. In other words the 
dollar acceptance system has passed 


through periods successively of creation, 
early interest, rapid expansion, curtail- 
ment and concentration, so that today 
the business more nearly approaches one 
of the strongest characteristics of the 
great British system, namely a great 


volume of prime acceptances made by a 
small number of banks. 


HAS CONCENTRATION GONE TOO FAR? 


If, however, as we have pointed out, 
we had over 500 banks accepting in 
1917-1922 and have, as shown by recent 
inquiries, only 175 banks accepting in 
the fall of 1926, has not this movement 
toward concentration gone further than 
advisable for the position of the United 
States as an international trade power 
or than is good and profitable for some 
of the 325 banks no longer active az 
ceptors though capable by reason of their 
strength in resources, geographical loca- 
tion and the commodities, crops or man- 
ufactures they finance, to make a bank 
acceptance that would command a prime 
rate in the discount market at all tumes? 
The writer believes it has. 

To a moderate extent this concentra- 
tion was expected and we may say de- 
sirable as in the early days of the system’s 
operations there were banks who were 
offering their credit in foreign markets 
when, as a matter of fact, their credit 
was unknown except locally in this coun- 
try. Acceptance credits of such banks 
would naturally not be attractive abroad. 
It was quickly realized by the heads of 
such institutions that this was a field in 
which they had small chance to play an 
active part and they wisely withdrew. 
It is to the strong, nationally and inter- 
nationally known bank, taking no active 
part in building an acceptance system, 
and thus not assisting in the purpose to 
permanently establish the dollar in for- 
eign trade, that this article is directed. 

On October 31 of last year 175 banks 
in this country had outstanding a total 
of $681.000,000 in dollar acceptances, 
which compares with the figures for the 
same date in previous years as follows: 


Total 
in dollar 
Year Banks acceptances 
errr. T 250 $675.000.000 
Pee civesnvesns 275 645.000.000 
Pe taseseas ead 325 600,000,000 
Se Sahidwnsene 375 525,000,000 
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These figures bring out the important 
point that while there are about 200 
fewer accepting banks now than in 1922, 
the total acceptances of the smaller num- 
ber today are $150,000,000 more than 
was outstanding for the 375 banks in 
1922. We are furthermore confronted 
with figures which tell us that, at the 
present time, 80 per cent. of the total 
accepting is done by fifty of the largest 
institutions, most of which are located 
in New York City. 


COMPARISON OF TOTALS 


Further light on the shifting of ac- 
ceptance business in the last five years is 
found in the comparison of totals as of 
April 1, 1926, and of April 1, 1920, for 
several of the larger cities. This date is 
chosen, as the grand total for all ac- 
cepting banks is very nearly the same for 
both dates. 

April 1, 1920 April 1, 1926 


rere $98,000,000 $96,000,000 
EW ZOEK scones 446,000,000 543,000,000 
Philadelphia ..... 26,000,000 9,000,000 
Pteburgn ....+% 9,000,000 281,000 
Cleveland ....... 7,000,000 10,000,000 
OS eee 4,000,000 435,000 
MND 24% <00:016 61,000,000 25,000,000 
Re ED a6. wones 14,000,000 800,000 
Minneapolis ..... 10,000,000 3,000,000 
San Francisco .... 22,000,000 16,000,000 


Here we find a gain in acceptances 
created in New York City of more than 
$100,000,000 while such important com- 
mercial centers as Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Minneapolis, where the sources of our 
immense foreign trade may be found, 
have only a combined total in 1926 of 
$38,000,000 against a total of $124,000,- 
000 in 1920. Other important industrial 
and agricultural centers such as Indian- 
apolis, Toledo, Grand Rapids, Buffalo, 
Kansas City and Omaha have at no time 
taken more than a slight total of the 
available acceptance credit business. The 
banks of the City of Cleveland have 
always found a steady volume of this 
kind of business open to them and the 
totals for this city have on many oc- 


casions exceeded those of several larger 
cities also in the interior. 

The natural question then, after sur- 
veying the above statistics, is what has 
caused so many of the strong interior 
banks to make no use whatever of their 
acceptance privilege or having done so 
freely at one time to reduce the total to 
such unimportant amounts. These banks 
are permitted under the law to finance 
the following general types of business 
by acceptance credits: Imports, exports, 
domestic shipments and goods in ware- 
houses. All of this business requires 
credit and in these days of strongly 
competitive tendencies the credit should 
be of the most economical nature and of 
a kind recognized and understood 
around the world. 

Faced with excellent opportunities to 
use bankers’ acceptances in the four 
major divisions of commerce, the banker 
in our interior city too often takes the 
easiest way and finances such transactions 
as come to him by a direct loan on the 
promissory note of the borrower and files 
it away in his portfolio until maturity. 
He may be moved to do this by reason 
of a strong liquid position, suggesting 
the use of his resources in this way 
rather than to incur an obligation by 
creating an acceptance. He may hesitate 
to test the marketability of the accept- 
ances of his bank in the open discount 
market, preferring to stick to the older 
method of note transactions, either se- 
cured or unsecured. He may not be in- 
clined to try to change the borrowing 
custom of his clients by pointing out the 
advantages of an acceptance credit. Such 
a disinclination is very often due to the 
banker’s own lack of knowledge concern- 
ing acceptances, the documents used in 
setting up an acceptance credit and the 
operations of the discount market. 


DO NOT INVITE BORROWING 


The banks do not, in so many words, 
advertise that they have money or credit 
to lend and invite merchants to come in 
and borrow. The chief problem is to 
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control the borrowing and restrain the 
applicant for credit within his limit. But, 
when legitimate demands for credit to 
finance trade in and beyond the country 
are made on the banker, the seeker of 
that credit should be given the best pos- 
sible advice. Business men look to 
bankers for guidance in their financial 
and credit problems and if a particular 
piece of financing may be best handled 
by an acceptance credit, the banker is 
neglecting a real opportunity if, from 
one or several selfish causes, he does not 
urge his customer to open a bankers’ 
dollar acceptance credit. 

Assuming that the acceptance is of a 
well established and well known bank 
and the requirements of the Federal Re- 
serve Board concerning eligibility have 
been carefully complied with, the market 
will readily absorb all bills that are of- 
fered to it, at a rate that will not be a 
burden to the accepting institution or to 
the borrower. There is a definite obliga- 
tion resting on the bankers of the United 
States to thoroughly acquaint themselves 
with the whole subject of bankers’ ac- 
ceptance credits and to pass on this in- 
formation to such of their customers as 
are in good credit standing and engaged 
in business which may have both a home 
and a foreign market and thus require a 
credit instrument of international rep- 
utation. 

What now shall be the excuse for the 
bank that has been an active acceptor in 
years past but which is now nearly or 
wholly out of the market? For the banks 
located in the group of industrial cities 
mentioned previously in this article the 
excuse cannot be a lack of opportunity. 
The business is there if they will seek it. 
An analysis of $250,000,000 in bankers’ 
acceptances from all parts of the country 
showed that they were financing the ship- 
ments or storage of the following com- 
modities: Cotton, grain, sugar, coffee, 
silk, wool, hides, copper, lard and meats, 
flour, tobacco, rubber, cotton manufac- 
tures, wood-pulp, lumber, furs, farm 
implements. Certainly if some progres- 
sive banks find it profitable to open 


credits and accept against such commodi- 
ties other equally strong and active in- 
stitutions could do likewise. 


SYSTEM NOT AN EMERGENCY MEASURE 


The system of financing the importa- 
tion or exportation of our foreign trade 
or the movement of our domestic com- 
merce by bankers’ dollar acceptances is 
not an emergency measure. It is one of 
the corner-stones of our modern financial 
structure that was undertaken when the 
Federal Reserve Act became a law and 
elevated this country from the customs 
of a corner store merchant to the posi- 
tion of international banker and trader. 
The responsibility to support it adequate- 
ly, consistently and with a far ranged 
vision of its strength and usefulness in 
good times or bad, rests squarely on 
every banker who has the financial and 
commercial supremacy of his country at 
heart. Bankers’ acceptances are always 
useful in facilitating our trade and are 
of particular importance in our foreign 
commerce in that credits of our best 
known banks and bankers instil con- 
fidence in foreign shippers and encourage 
the free and ready shipment of foreign 
goods whenever the question of credit is 
concerned, in that they permit the tor- 
eign merchants to secure immediate re- 
imbursement in their own countries at 
fair rates. Financing our foreign trade 
by means of dollar acceptances gives to 
the American banker and merchant a far 
greater degree of privacy in the confiden- 
tial matters of trade than was ever pos- 
sible when such financing was arranged 
in foreign cities and in addition to this 
consideration the millions of dollars 
formerly paid to foreign banks as accept- 
ance commissions are now available to 
American banks. 

The American bankers’ dollar accept- 
ance is a permanent part of our system 
of banking. Is it to be handled in the 
future, with the resulting profit and pres- 
tige, by the fifty or sixty biggest banks 
in a half dozen of our seaboard cities or 
will the outstanding big commercial 
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banks of the interior whose names are as 
well known return to the steady-season, 
in-and-out participation in the business, 
learning the game themselves and per- 
forming a real bankng service by study- 
ing the requirements of their customers 


and putting in their hands a form of 
credit that will mean profit and prestige 
to each and permanency to the greatest 
boon to America’s foreign and domestic 
trading that has been developed in this 
country within our time? 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TITLE INSURANCE* 


By GeorcE S. Parsons 


SAVINGS banks throughout _ the 

country are becoming more and 
more familiar with the value of title in- 
surance as a protection to their loans. 
With the growin'g use of this facility, 
has come the prevention of a great many 
frauds on the part of borrowers from 
banks. It is difficult to perpetrate a real 
estate fraud in the bright light which 
title examination throws about a transac- 
tion. Our records contain transactions 
from thirty-seven states in the Union, 
and our policy department has turned 
up many interesting cases of attempted 
trickery which title insurance has frus- 
trated. 

I do not refer to actual losses, when 
titles have been insured. These, of 
course, are part of the hazards of the 
business, for if there were no title losses, 
there would be no need for insurance. 
I am speaking, rather, of those cases 
where plans to defraud were frustrated 
by the alertness of title examiners. 

In one case, a man owned a number 
of lots. He built what seemed to be a 
fairly substantial house on one of them, 
and got a mortgage for as much as he 
could obtain. He then moved the house 
onto the second lot and secured another 
mortgage. He tried it a third time, and. 
on that occasion, the borrower insisted 
on a title policy. Of course, the title 
to the land was secure enough, but it 
was also arranged that an inspection of 
the premises should be made by the title 
examiner. Upon inquiry as to when 





*From an address delivered by Mr. 


Parsons, solicitor of the New York Title and 


Mortgage Company, at a real estate loan con- 
ference of the National Savings Bank Con- 
vention held in Philadelphia recently. 


the house was built, the inspector 
learned that it had been moved upon the 
lot, and further investigation disclosed 
the state of facts before mentioned. The 
man left, and has not since been heard 
from. Title insurance prevented the 
third investor, a bank, from losing 
money. 

The following instance was reported 
by a savings bank in one of the larger 
cities of the South: 

“A young man appeared with a 
woman he said was his mother, who 
executed the necessary papers for a sub- 
stantial loan. The bank knew the prop- 
erty and that Mrs. Blank lived there. 
After the matter had been practically 
concluded, the title examiner, as a mat- 
ter of precaution, decided he would make 
an excuse to call at the home of the 
‘mother’ to see her. He therefore mis- 
laid one of the papers and caliea within 
a few hours, at the house, for the avowed 
purpose of delivering the document. 

“*This is not my signature,” the real 
mother said, ‘and I never visited your 
office.” The boy, who had lost money 
gambling, had persuaded an accomplice 
to pose as the owner of the property.” 

A man on Long Island specialized 
in forging signatures to deeds and re- 
corders’ stamps. He had succeeded in 
securing considerable amounts of money 
on these forged documents, until he ap- 
plied to a savings bank which insisted 
upon title insurance. When the papers 
were shown to our examiner, he was 
familiar with the signature of the county 
clerk. Instantly, he detected the fraud, 
prevented loss on the part of the bank 
and instituted prosecution of the of- 
fender. 
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FIVE MISCONCEPTIONS OF TRUSTEESHIP 


By THEODORE TEFFT WELDON 


This is the first of a series of articles on the public relationships of trust companies. Other 
articles will cover: “Stressing the Value of Trusteeship to the Beneficiary,” “Keeping the 
Lawyer in Mind in Trust Advertising,” “Putting Trust Ideas into Investment Copy,” “A 
Plan for Spending $10,000 in Trust New Business Effort,” ““Hastening the Trust Prospect’s 


Final Action.” 


business so full of romance and 

interest that it is difficult to know 
just how to depict their work and its 
need to the public. They see, as few 
others can see, the vital nature of their 
task, its wide scope, the great economic 
need for it. They have surrounded 
themselves with an atmosphere of pro- 
fessional carefulness, and each day sees 
the stewardship of the widow and the 
fatherless handled with a seasoned judg- 
ment and a human warmth which merits 
much praise. They must of necessity 
feel an impatience with the misconcep- 
tions and*the erroneous notions which 
keep their communities from recogniz- 
ing more generally the value of their 
services. 

In their advertising, trust companies 
are getting and holding the attention 
of the public more and more as they 
are developing their appeal along the 
specific lines of those duties which they 
perform. In getting away from the 
general, the bromidic, the abstract, and 
working toward the very definite prob- 
lems which confront testators, heirs, 
estates, executors and trustees, they are 
taking a great step forward in spreading 
the gospel of their services. But in 
doing this they are prone to omit one 
important attack. That is, in answering 
certain questions and objections which 
are in the minds of many people. 

Perhaps it is natural for trust officers 
to feel that there can be no objections 
to corporate trusteeship, and perhaps 
they feel it is poor generalship to raise 
the question. Yet we hear objections. 


[busine officers find themselves in a 


and there is some foundation for the 
belief that stating them boldly and fear- 
lessly, and refuting them convincingly, 
has its merits. 

Aside from the specious arguments of 
the unthinking there are but five general 
misconceptions which need to be treated. 
They are: 

FIRST 


“I started with nothing. I have 
built my fortune with the help and 
support of my wife. She has gone 
through all the hardships and shared al! 
my worries, my ups and downs, and 
what I have is as much hers as mine. 
I have no right to deprive her of it or 
tie it up in trust when I die.” 

If this man and his wife can be made 
to see that the function of a trustee is 
to leave her all the benefits, all the com- 
forts and delights of wealth, and to take 
from her only the grief, the hard work 
and worry which attend property 
ownership, their objection is eliminated. 
This is a point which requires strong 
handling, for this objection exists more 
generally than trust officers, as a rule, 
believe. 

A further amplification of this idea is 
the expectancy of heirs (which is, of 
course, rarely if ever expressed) to buy 
and spend and revel in their inherited 
wealth, as soon as it becomes theirs. 
This is a very human and, after all, a 
natural desire. Testators can be reason- 
ed with in this connection and the 
opposition of the heirs to a trust agree- 
ment can be largely eliminated. It 
might be difficult to deal: with in adver- 
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tising, but it is easily handled in confer- 
ence and solicitation. The trust can be 
set up on a basis which will permit the 
trustee to indulge the heirs for the first 
year, let them have their fling, be ex- 
travagant, squander some money. It is 
only a temporary insanity, and in almost 
every case they will settle down to a 
sober scale, of their own accord, before 
the first year is up. If not, the trustee 
can curb them gradually, reason with 
them, and with no show of force bring 
them to a scale of living consistent with 
their patrimony. Thus any sting, or any 
sense of disappointment from having the 
estate tied up in trust, is removed. If 
the beneficiaries are persons of good 
sense, too tight a rein need not be kept 
on them. Trust companies are human, 
and if left some discretionary power thev 
can be relied upon to maintain a very 
nice balance between cold reality and 
hot human wants and passions where 
money is concerned. They have had 
long and varied experience in developing 
this balance. 


SECOND 
“Trust company service costs too 
much. To perform the numerous 
duties, to employ such experienced 


men, to erect such elaborate buildings 
and to make such a profitable business 
of it, the fees collected must be consid- 
erable. I can’t afford it.” 

For some reason trust companies hes- 
itate to publish their fees. They shroud 
the cost in mystery. Their very at- 
tempts to discuss it take a form which 
strengthens rather than dissolves this 
misconception. They state that “the fee 
is no greater than would be allowed an 
individual for the same work.” They 
proclaim that the cost is “moderate.” 
They offer to discuss the question in 
“confidential conference.” And _ this 
reluctance to name a price means just 
one thing to the public. It is too high 

Why not let the community in on it, 
if you hope to make a sale? Why not 


advertise that for an estate of $109,000, 
for example, the fee would vary with 


the kind of property and the extent of 
management required, but that it rarely 
exceeds $250 a year? Few men would 
feel that trust company service is ex- 
pensive if they were informed that the 
most responsible and experienced man- 
agement of a half-million-dollar estate 
costs no more than they pay the parlor 
maid for her duties in their household 


THIRD 
“Trust company service is too 
mechanical. The very accuracy and 


system which it stands for makes it apt 
to handle the affairs in every estate 
alike, in a stereotyped manner. My es 
tate is an individual entity. It is differ 
ent. Its particular needs require indi- 
vidual and special study.” 

It should be easy indeed to explode 
this misconception through a plain state- 
ment of the facts. The system in trust 
companies which delegates those matters 
which are of a routine nature to a 
thoroughly trained staff, automatically 
leaves the executives freer to give their 
time and attention to the important 
matters requiring experienced judgment. 
Thus the trust organization prevents 
oversight and delay, and sees that the 
best minds in the institution are brought 
to bear on the questions and problems 
peculiar to each estate. It is a strong 
point in favor of corporate trusteeship 
rather than a matter for criticism. It 
would be as wasteful to employ an ex- 
ecutive to attend to the great mass of 
routine detail incident to the manage- 
ment of estates as it would be dangerous 
to employ a clerk or junior officer to 
make the big decisions. In a well or- 
ganized trust company one finds the 
ideal combination of an efficient staff, 
seasoned officers, and a final reviewing 
body in the board of. directors. 


FOURTH 
“The businesslike and impartial at- 
titude which trust companies must 
take toward the beneficiaries, robs 


the situation of that feeling of human 
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warmth and sympathy which seems to 
me essential. There is apt to be a lack 
of personal understanding of the needs, 
preferences, ambitions and environment 
of my heirs.” 

There seems to be an inexplicable feel- 
ing on the part of many intelligent 
people that a trust company is so much 
stone and marble. Trust companies are 
made up of human beings, just as kind, 
just as human, just as sympathetic, just 
as thoughtful and just as understanding 
as other human beings. Let trust adver- 
tising stress the point that each estate 
is assigned to an individual, an officer, 
a senior employe. One of his most im- 
portant duties is both to know and be 
known by the heirs. It is his function 
and his privilege to take an active, inti- 
mate and personal interest in them and 
their financial affairs. He studies their 
temperaments, wants, living conditions, 
consults with them freely and as often 
as they wish or occasion arises. He gives 
his time and attention to helping them 
with their difficulties as sincerely as 
would a relative. 


FIFTH 


“A trust company will earn too 
low a rate of income for my heirs. 
It is likely to sacrifice assets of good 
earning power for those of a more con- 
servative nature which require less 
attention and which return a consequent- 
ly lower yield. It might sell all the high 


yielding stocks and other property which 
I have gathered together and reinvest 
in high-priced low income securities of 
a too ultra-safe nature.” 

This man needs to know that every 


estate is under steady supervision from 
the standpoint of yield as well as safety. 
If it is your policy to retain advantageous 
investments left by the testator until 
such time as there are positive reasons 
for reinvesting, tell him so. Times 
change and economic conditions come 
about with great rapidity which may 
make today’s investment structure, no 
matter how sound, unsuitable or even 
dangerous a few years hence. Let it 
be known that the trust company makes 
ar exhaustive study of each estate sit: 
vation, keeps in close touch with devel- 
opments, and that when wisdom, safety 
and the best interests of the estate de- 
mand the switching of investments, it 
has the facilities and the experience to 
obtain the best rate of return consistent 
with these elements. The testator should 
be made to understand that he can give 
the trustee instructions concerning the 
retention or disposition of business inter- 
ests and other holdings, and can allow 
a greater latitude in the matter than is 
prescribed by the statute. Few property 
owners are either able or willing to give 
the thoroughgoing attention to both the 
yield and the safety of their holdings 
that a competent trust company will 
give to their estates, when working under 
the terms of a well planned will. 

These questions, objections, misconcep- 
tions clamor for an answer. Whether 
they are treated specifically, as outlined 
above, or whether they are handled as 
part of other trust themes, they deserve 
a constant and widespread emphasis. 
No matter how alluring your picture 
of trust company service, it will have 
little effect upon the man who entertains 
one or more of these erroneous notions, 
until you have cleared them up. 














DOUBTING THOMAS 


By RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 


these words have always carried 

with them a measure of reproach. 
There is a sort of feeling that Thomas 
should not have doubted, that he should 
have acquiesced, as everyone else did, and 
that to doubt was a sad mistake on his 
part, at once stamping him as an un- 
desirable person to have around. 

Yet what a tremendous factor doubt 
has been in the world’s progress. Some 
have gone so far as to say that “Doubt is 
the beginning of progress.” Until one 
begins to speculate on established condi- 
tions and to doubt if they are really the 
absolutely perfect conditions that they 
are supposed to be, and more than that, 
until one begins to work out and dis- 
cover new and better ways of doing 
things, how can any change be possible 
or any real progress be made? 

This is not in any sense to be con- 
strued as an attack on the optimists. 
From them the great things of the world 
proceed. The football team that carries 
the ball has the chance to make the 
points. The other team can simply try 
to prevent their making them. Nor is it 
a valuation of pessimism to the exclusion 
of other things. The pessimist has his 
use also. He has, as a rule, few friends 
and yet without the great pessimists of 
history, how could the customs and 
habits of people, which easily become 
crystalized, be changed for the better? 

The trouble seems to be that many 
pessimists are simply men who are dis- 
satisfied with things as they find them, 
but have no constructive ideas as to what 
might better take their place, and simply 
mouth their discontent. Many of the 
great pessimists of history were forced 
to conceal their real convictions, for their 
own lives even, were at stake. It was 
necessary for them to express their 
doubts as far as they might safely do so, 
leaving to later generations the changes 
that they deemed necessary. And in due 
time such changes were made, for truth 
ultimately conquers although sometimes 
it seems to take a long while. 


C OMING down through the ages, 
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The banker has always been looked 
upon as a doubting Thomas. Filled with 
zeal and enthusiasm, the prospective in- 
vestor counsels with the banker and oft- 
times—yea, many times, for unfortunate 
investments are as the sands of the sea— 
comes away with the feeling that cold 
water has been thrown upon a wonder- 
ful plan and that the banker is a cur- 
mudgeon anyway, and can only be tol- 
erated because he is in the saddle. The 
list of losses and of failed banks is a sad 
proof that the banker does not always 
do the doubting in the right place. 

Doubt, like everything else, must be 
scientific. All the factors for example, 
must be known. The King of Siam, who 
doubted the existence of ice because he 
had never seen it, was not scientifically 
qualified to judge of its possibility. Then 
again, it must be considered from the 
standpoint of progress as well as experi- 
ence. The attitude of the banking pro 
fession to the auton.obile is too recent 
to need further commentary. New im- 
provements, new industries, are contin: 
ually being evolved and while experi- 
ence is a great aid, perhaps the greatest 
that mankind can have. yet it often leads 
to a narrowness and lack of comprehen- 
siveness that seem to iustify the banker's 
reputation. 

An optimist known to the writer, and 
one who has climbed high in the world’s 
estimation and has likewise accumulated 
a goodly share of the dollars which spell 
worldly success, often has made the re- 
mark that in time of stress the banker is 
always the first to get the stomach-ache. 
It seems to affect his digestion. True or 
not, the merchant often has had to 
weather many a storm practically in the 
face of his banker and it is only in more 
recent times, when the banker himself 
has learned, largely, the art of merchan- 
dising, that the condition has been mod- 
ified. The merchant needs the banker 
most in times of stress and the time for 
doubting would seem to be at the begin- 
ning and not in the midst of the fray. 
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WILL OUR PROSPERITY LAST? 


By CARLTON P. FULLER 





_ The author of this article believes that we are entering into a new era in our economic 
history in which “informed co-operation” is to take the place of the old “laissez-faire” 
doctrines. He believes that an intelligent study of economic facts would result in placing 








prosperity on a permanent footing. 


“No,” answered a_ well-known 

economist, “all the developments 
we think are so novel—this lack of for- 
ward ordering, this stability of prices, 
this improved banking system, this 
notable expansion of business—have 
been marveled at before. This is not a 
new era.” 

No doubt he is right, but recurrence 
is marked by varied form and by shifted 
emphasis; it would seem that a famous 
business school shows deeper insight in 
its motto quoted from Charles W. “liot: 
“In industry and commerce all things 
are become new.” 

The problem of the present day cer- 
tainly is unusual, if not unprecedented 
It consists not of “How to attain pros- 
perity” but of “How to retain what 
prosperity we have, considered by :nany 
the greatest yet known to man.” 

That we in the United States have 
arrived at such a height may be denied 
by some who point to the luxuries of 
ancient empires, but will be admitted by 
all who take account of the general 
diffusion of necessities and comforts 
Well-balanced relations between classes 
and industries, the good things of life 
shared by all, form the acid test of pros- 
perity. There exist no means of proving 
conclusively our present pre-eminence, 
any more than there can be agreement 
on relative intellectual or spiritual 
achievements, yet it is possible to compare 
the improvement now visible in this 
country with conditions in other years, 
and in other lands. ° 

The true basis of material prosperity 


“|: this a new era in business?” 


is not, of course, dollars, but goods. 
Not the dollar, but what the dollar will 
buy, interests us in measuring the ex- 
tent of physical well-being. Without 
presenting exact statistics (although con- 
clusions are based upon study of such 
figures), we may give a rough picture 
of present conditions, and point out the 
major elements in today’s prosperity: 


PROSPERITY IS NOW RELATIVELY 
GENERAL 


A. Making allowances for the price 
changes which vitiate so many compar- 
isons of economic conditions, “real 
wages” disclose a decided advance in 
purchasing power of wage-earners dur- 
ing recent years, far exceeding the ficti- 
tious “prosperity” of war and post-war 
booms. The wage-earners as a whole 
are doing very well, for “real wages” 
are probably higher than ever before. 

B. But how about their employers? 
The numerous corporations of the coun- 
try are now such an integral part of 
daily life that their prosperity usually 
sets the standard for the whole, includ- 
ing miners, other wage-earners, and 
professional workers. A little delving 
into Treasury Department statistics on 
income shows a decided increase in re- 
cent years, especially when corrected for 
changes in prices. Income of corpora- 
tions provides further evidence of present 
prosperity, exceeded only in two war 
years when abnormal profits had far 
outstripped the rise in prices. 

C. Yet corporations, their stock- 
holders, and their employes, do not 
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comprise our entire population. Any 
prosperity, to be called general, must 
include the large class of farmers. The 
story revealed in their case is not so 
stimulating as the other two, but is one 
of improvement in the last four years, 
and of practical attainment of self-suffi- 
ciency. Except for such events as the 
break in cotton prices, it is evident that 
the farmer no longer drags heavily on 
general business, but in growing measure 
participates in the country’s prosperity. 
While he can no longer look to increas- 
ing land values as his constant support, 
he can usually obtain fair returns for 
his crops and animals. 


WITHIN AND WITHOUT 


Within the United States, there is 
no doubt that comparison of the situa- 
tion with former years shows definite 
progress. Current comparison with 
other countries is mostly contrast! Some- 
times it is asserted that higher incomes 
in the United States do not offset the 
higher prices but, according to a study 
by the International Labor Office, this 
assertion is ill-founded. Wage-earners 
here get more for their money than in 
any other land; even Canadians fare 
considerably worse. While the actual 
values in such a study cannot be per- 
fectly accurate, the general picture of 
the world situation is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. 

The enthusiastic acclaim of Federal 
tax reduction might be construed as 
evidence of heavy tax burdens in this 
country but, if this is so, then the load 
on some other nations is well-nigh un- 
endurable. The cases of England and 
Japan are conspicuous, when price 
change influences are eliminated and 
taxes are related to income. It is the 
latter relation that counts, and here the 
United States is more fortunate than 
other countries. 

It is a pleasant picture—for Americans 
—that we present, and at this peak of 
material prosperity we may well ponder 
deeply how to retain the standards we 


have achieved. But before doing so, it 
is also well to realize that all this pros- 
perity is merely relative. Particularly 
is its diffusion high only in comparison 
with previous unwholesome conditions. 

This obverse side shows up in the in- 
come tax returns of even a prosperous 
year like 1923 when one-third were for 
incomes under $2000, and another third 
for those between $2000 and $3000. 
When a minimum “comfort” budget for 
a family of five has been set up at $2200, 
it is obvious that many are still on the 
verge of distress. Moreover, collapses 
in the coal industry are too frequent, 
and depression is too imminent in even 
the highly prosperous building trades to 
allow us any indulgence in smug satis- 
faction. Radios and automobiles may 
merely sugar-coat malnourishment and 
haunting debt. 

Fortunately the ways to spread pros- 
perity coincide with the ways to retain 
what we have. And still more fortu- 
nately, we are beginning to see the direc- 
tion in which lies real progress. 


WHAT PROSPERITY IS NOT! 


To clear the way for consideration 
of the path to a prosperous future, it 
is advisable to point out two false beliefs 
which have long been exploded, but are 
still acted upon by multitudes. 

Prosperity is not a limited, exact 
quantity; the riches of some people do 
not necessitate the poverty of others. 
Economically speaking, it is perfectly 
possible for everyone to be rich. “Make 
work” tactics and destructive redistribu- 
tion of wealth plans spring from this 
fallacy of inelastic prosperity. 

On the other hand, prosperity is not 
so elastic that it can be manufactured 
out of nothing! Uncounted times it has 
been tried and it is being tried teday, 
sometimes with apparent initial success, 
but always with eventual disaster. 
Nations print paper money, thereby 
stimulating business for a while, only to 
crash into deeper depression in the end. 
Security prices may be manipulated until 
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they seem an inexhaustible gold mine, 
but someone pays for the mining. Real 
estate is sometimes inflated out of all 
relation to true values, but it finally 
“comes to earth” again! 

Both these mistaken policies derive 
from a false notion of true wealth, which 
is too often confused with “money” in 
all its forms. Neither gold nor a bank 
balance possesses practical utility except 
as it commands goods or services. 


PRODUCING FOR PROSPERITY. 


Making more goods more available to 
people is the only realm in which direct 
effects on material prosperity may be 
promoted. Our primary economic ob- 
ject is to produce maximum quantities 
of goods uninterruptedly. The comple- 
mentary object is to maintain the flow 
of these goods to consumers. 

“The high standards of living enjoyed 
by the American people are the result 
of steadily mounting per capita produc- 
tivity,” say Herbert Hoover. “There is 
only one way to further advance these 
standards, and that is by improved meth- 
ods and processes, by the elimination of 
waste in materials and motion in our 
production and distribution system.” 

With his initial statement, we must 
agree, but his suggestion for advancement 
is not “the only way” to improve pro- 
duction, although it is an important one. 
It emphasizes technique, while we would 
stress in addition what may be called 
managerial policy in production. 

Back of any suggestion lies the reali- 
zation that this country is now beyond 
the stage where “natural growth” can 
be looked upon as a perpetual Santa 
Claus. We approach the more settled 
status of Europe, in which prosperity 
comes only from definite efforts to im- 
prove all-round efficiency. 

To assure prosperity, the managers of 
industry must continue to stress improv- 
ed machinery, new applications of power, 
further laboratory research, standardiza- 
tion, better working conditions, as they 
have in the past, but there is a compar- 


atively new field for development in 
business control. 

Business men are no longer excusable 
for submitting tamely to the bullying of 
the seasons or the tidal waves of the 
cycle. 

Seasons and cycles must be mastered. 
There lie the internal economic problems 
of future prosperity in American indus- 
try. Granting that the solutions are 
manifold, what is the soundest general 
approach? 


THE PATH TO CONTINUED PROSPERITY 
— INFORMED CO-OPERATION” 


Economic history embraces Jonger 
swings than those forty-month affairs we 
call “the business cycle,” and yet less 
stupendous than the periods we call 
“ages”—"“The Age of Stone,” “The Age 
of Iron.” These swings may cover a 
generation or more, and they merge one 
into another without a perceptible 
break. We may call them eras. 

For several decades we have been 
turning into a new era, away from the 
“laissez-faire” doctrines so prominent in 
the nineteenth century. Our prosperity 
depends upon the direction which this 
change takes in the next decade, whether 
toward strict government control and 
eventual socialization, or toward inform- 
ed co-operation. The former will slow 
down the wheels of progress until they 
stop; the latter will speed them up and 
cil their performance. 

Co-operation to be worth anything, 
must be conceived as more than a catch- 
word. Hence we link with it “informa- 
tion,” for no action can make headway 
unless based on facts. Study of econ- 
omic facts will show that co-operation is 
to each man’s best interest, and hz will 
consequently follow his natural instinct 
and put the principle into practice 

The world has tried extreme competi- 
tion in all lines; it has resulted in indus- 
trial strikes, in overproduction during 
prosperity, in wars between natious. In 
fact, most of the impediments to prosper- 
ity arise from insensate competition. 
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While rivalry will and should endure 
forever, there is no sound reason for the 
destructive competition so often in 
evidence. 

In the era of informed competition, 
the emphasis must be placed continually 
upon “information,” or co-operation 
between like-minded groups will result 
only in more gigantic clashes between 
the larger units. Karl Marx visualized 
such struggles and labor unions have 
unfortunately based their policies upon 
such antagonism. Internal co-operation 
has won for labor a preferred position, 
which now must be consolidated by co- 
operation with other groups, as has been 
proposed by President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Indeed, there must be no boundary 
to the principle of informed co-operation 
and, likewise, there must be no union 
for the purpose of subduing other groups, 
no debauching of co-operation into op- 
pressing monopoly. Thus management 
will develop its trade associations for 
the primary purpose of conquering, not 
labor but the business cycle and seasonal 
changes. Farmers will unite in co-op- 
erative associations, not to hold up the 


consumer, but to promote orderly 
marketing. One class cannot prosper 
long at the expense of others. At the 
bottom of most general depressions will 
be found lack of balance between indus- 
tries or classes. 

And intelligent co-operation must not 
end with national limits, for the world 
is so closely knit that we can no longer 
live to ourselves alone. The era of 
imperialism must yield to the era of 
internationalism. No measures that can 
be taken to save our own prosperity will 
avail in the long run if world conditions 
continue awry. Our flood of foreign 
loans, our experts on important com- 
mittees point the way. 

Seeking prosperity is a perennial 
occupation. To be successful, the search 
demands intelligence, based on thorough 
study of economic facts, and aims for 
general improvement, not for gain at the 
expense of others. This country will be 
well on its way to sustained prosperity 
when labor unions, trade associations, 
farmers, and the national Government 
are all eagerly digging out sound econ- 
omic facts, and are applying them for 
the benefit of all. 


CANADA’S GROWING FOREIGN TRADE 


$6°THE relative importance of foreign 

trade in the commercial life of 
Canada,” says the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, Montreal, in a discussion of this 
subject in its December, 1926, ietter, “is 
far greater than the part it plays in most 
countries.” Great Britain has a foreign 
trade of less than $150 per capita. The 
United States has less than $100 per 
capita. The twelve:months ending Sep. 
tember 30, 1926, showed $250 per cap- 
ita for Canada. 

While world trade is still below the 
volume of 1913, Canada’s trade, meas- 
ured at pre-war prices, is at least 25 per 
cent. higher than in 1913, and the dollar 
value of her present trade is nearly 
double that of 1913. 

Most of her exports still go to the 
British Empire and to the United States, 


though recently the exports to South 
American countries have been increas- 
ing rapidly. At the present time, the 
exports consist largely of agricultural 
and mineral products: Cattle, meat, 
cheese, fish, wheat, wheat flour, cats, cop- 
per, vehicles, paper, and pulp. 

Canada’s imports, which have been in- 
creasing rapidly, but which are still ex- 
ceeded by exports by more than 33 1-3 
per cent., are mostly of manufactured 
goods. Chemical products, sugar, rub- 
ber, iron and its products, electrical ap- 
paratus, machinery, etc. “This general 
demand for a wide variety of manufac- 
tured products,” says the bank, “is to be 
expected in a country where the popula- 
tion is so spread out that mass pro- 
duction of many small items is im- 
practical.” 
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UNIT BANKING—WHAT IT IS AND HOW 
IT OPERATES 


By Henry A. Von ELM 


In branch bank operation the problem is to retain the obvious advantages of independent 
banking by preserving the intimate personal relationship between the bank and its neighbor- 
hood. The author of this article, who is vice-president of the Manufacturers Trust Company 


of New York, tells how it can be done. 


HAT is unit banking? How 

\ x / does it work? These are ques- 

tions frequently put to the of- 
ficers of Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York, the organization which 
has been given credit for the creation 
and development of unit banking. 

Right at the start, one thing should 
be made plain. Unit banking is not 
branch banking, in the commonly ac- 
cepted sense of the expression. Neither 
is unit banking neighborhood banking, 
confined to one district, class or industry. 
Unit banking attempts to combine the 
best features of both branch banking and 
neighborhood banking and then to add 
certain other distinctive features which 
neither possesses. 

Unit banking was definitely planned 
and is not the result of overnight 
growth. The words “unit baaking” are 
not an advertising phrase coined in an 
attempt to introduce something different 
in the banking world. In fact, the prin- 
ciples of unit bankiag were tried out for 
years and the phrase “unit banking” was 
used in intra-office communications long 
before unit banking ever was meationed 
in advertising columns. 

Unit banking began twenty-one years 
ago when the Citizens Trust Company, 
now the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
was founded in Brooklyn under the pres- 
idency of Nathan S. Jonas, now president 
of Manufacturers Trust Company. 

Mr. Jonas and his associates visualized 
their bank of the future not as a purely 
neighborhood institution serving only a 
limited area, but as a city-wide bank 


with a dozen or more offices strategically 
located along the line of New York's 
march of progress. They visualized de- 
posits at a few hundred million dollars 
and capital and surplus in proporticn. 
And in all this, one thought was con- 
stant—_their bank, however great it might 
grow, must never expand in a way that 
would weaken its individual neighbor- 
hood offices. Each office, wherever lo- 
cated, must gain strength through its 
association with the other offices but 
must not lose the personal, intimate 
characteristics of a neighborhood bank. 

Out of this has grown the unit system 
of banking. And the fact that Manu- 
facturers Trust Company now is an in- 
stitution closely approaching the dream 
of the founders, is, in part, a proof that 
the principles of unit banking have stood 
the tests of time. 


FROM THE CUSTOMER’S VIEWPOINT 


Looking at unit banking from the cus- 
tomer’s angle, one may ask how it differs 
from branch banking as conducted by 
many institutions. Here are some ways: 

When a customer wishes to purchase 
bonds, he goes to his unit office and 
deals directly with the bond department 
located at that office. He is not referred 
to another office in another part of the 
city. 

When a customer wishes trust service, 
he goes to his unit office and deals di- 
rectly with the trust department located 
at that office. He is not referred to an- 
other office. 
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When a customer wants a line of 
credit or a loan, he goes to his unit 
office and, in all except extraordinary 
cases, his application is handled promptly 
at that office by men who personally 
know him and with whom he is accus- 
tomed to deal. 

From the customer’s viewpoint, each 
office, regardless of where it may be lo- 
cated, stands for Manufacturers Trust 





Henry A. Von ELM 


Vice-president the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York. 


.Company and gives him every service he 
can obtain at every other unit office. So 
far as he is concerned, the unit office 
with which he deals is a neighborhood 
bank completely attuned to the needs of 
the district it serves—a bank with officers 
knowing him and understanding his 
needs. 


HOW UNIT BANKING DIFFERS 


But there is one important difference. 
Many neighborhood banks, because of 
their limited size, cannot attempt to give 
customers the credit, correspondent and 
other facilities possessed by large insti- 


tutions having numbers of branches. 
Under the unit system, these facilities 
also are provided and the customer shares 
in all of the advantages of a neighber- 
hood bank plus all the advantages of a 
large bank. 

Looking at the unit system from a 
banker’s standpoint, unit banking may 
be summed up briefly in four short para- 
graphs: 

1. Each office is a complete separate 
unit—practically an independent bank. 
It develops men and places responsibility 
in many men instead of one or a few. 
It develops able consultants and advisers. 

2. Each unit office is equipped for com- 
plete banking, trust, and investment 
service, not depending on the principal 
office for any of these services except in 
an advisory way. 

3. Each unit office has its own direct- 
ing officers who have full power to make 
decisions promptly. 

4. Each unit office is backed by its own 
strength and also by the resources of the 
entire institution. 

The words “branch bank” never are 
used by Manufacturers Trust Company 
when it refers to a unit office, and every 
effort is made to see that customers, of- 
ficers and employes think of the institu- 
tion as one large organization composed 
of fifteen strong, de-centralized units 
rather than as a main bank with fourteen 
scattered branches. 


HOW THE SYSTEM BUILDS MORALE 


Of necessity, there must be one office 
where the president and department 
heads are located. This is the principal 
office, 139 Broadway. But this office 
serves rather as a focal point to which 
reports are made and at which broad or- 
ganization policies are formulated than 
as an office at which the fourteen other 
units are managed. 

Officers, regardless of the offices at 
which they may be stationed, are en- 
couraged and expected to pass on matters 
peculiar to their own offices and em- 
ployes who are not stationed at the 
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principal office are made to feel that 
they are integral parts of the organiza- 
tion and that they have not been rele- 
gated to minor offices where good work 
is likely to escape commendation and 
reward. 

A typical case showing how the unit 
system works is seen in the handling of 
an application for a line of credit. The 
prospective borrower applies to the unit 
office where he banks and where he is 
best known. This office may have a 
number of loaning officers, each with a 
different limit on the amount of the 
bank’s funds he can lend. For instance, 
a junior loaning officer (depending on 
his experience), without consultation 
with any other officer, can lend up to a 
certain amount. Another more experi- 
enced officer can lend a larger amount. 
The senior officer in charge of the office 
can lend still more. If a combination of 
two or three officers agrees that an even 
larger loan is justified, it can be made— 
within fixed limits—without reference to 
any other office of the company. 

As a result, routine loans are handled 
promptly at the office which the borrower 
regards as his bank and he is subjected 
neither to the delay nor to the possible 
embarrassment which might follow if the 


matter were transferred to another office 
where he was not known. 

Twelve of the fifteen unit offices of 
Manufacturers Trust Company were ac- 
quired in mergers. Contrary to the re- 
sults which sometimes have occurred in 
consolidations, these mergers have given 
the affected districts larger, stronger 
banks than they formerly had instead of 
branch banks with most of their services 
transferred to main offices. 

It is the policy of unit banking to 
“add to” instead of “take from” a merged 
institution. The new unit bank gives a 
neighborhood every service whi.:h the 
absorbed bank previously gave and then 
adds other services which indi dual 
banks of smaller resources cannot per- 
form and which, as a rule, branch banks 
are not expected to perform. 

These are some of the benefits of unit 
banking. Fifteen offices as one, one for 
all, and all for one—this is the way it 
works. Whether such a system would 
prove successful in any city exczot New 
York with its widely scattere4 busines 
communities, is one on which the writer 
will not attempt to pass. But in New 
York, at least, it has met with great 
success and is only in its infancv 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


A Forecast by the Continental and Commercial Banks of Chicago 


OOD business is in prospect for 

G for the first half of 1927. And 

this opinion can be stated with a 

feeling of assurance. It is based on cur- 
rent statistics. 

Business may be good throughout 
1927. But the first half of the year is a 
foreseeable period, whereas a prediction 
as to what is likely to happen during the 
entire year would be more of a guess 
than a statistical forecast. 

During the first six months of the new 
year, the volume of business probably 
will not exceed the volume of the last 
half of 1926. It may even be some- 
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what less. It could be and business 
would still be good. 

The automotive industry may produce 
about 4,000,000 cars in 1927, rather 
than 4,500,000, the record figure of 
1926. New building will probably not 
be maintained at quite the same level as 
in 1926. A reduction in the money in- 
come of farmers—chiefly cotton growers 
—will also be a moderating influence, 
although farm income has not been re- 
duced enough to cause any general un- 
settling of trade. Manufacturing output 
may not hold at the 1926 level, but there 
is nothing now to indicate a slump that 
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would result in general unemployment 
and drastic curtailment of the purchasing 
power of industrial workers.’ The rail- 
roads will doubtless maintain their pres- 
ent efficiency—an efficiency that has 
made possible “hand to mouth” buying 
and has contributed appreciably to the 
ease of commercial credit. Above all, 
there is no sign of tight money and con- 
sequent forced liquidation. The money 
market will sustain rather than curtail 
active business. 

The forerunners of business depres- 
sion—rising prices, increasing costs, labor 
inefficiency, excessive inventories, a 
marked decline in the number of busi- 
ness failures, credit stringency—these 
are conspicuously absent from the cur’ 
rent statistics of business. And until 
such signs do appear, there need be no 
fear of a good, old-fashioned depression. 

Business irregular.ties, particuiarty as 
between sections, lines of industry and 
individual concerns, will aye ao- 

. Such irregularities are always 
found. But, speaking generally, some- 
where near the present volume of busi- 
ness can be expected duriug the first half 
of 1927. And there is nc reason to asx 
sume that this business will be accom- 
panied by a disconcziting diminution cf 

rofits. 

, Last February, when it was fashion- 
able to be blue about the future of busi- 
ness, the reasoning of the pessimists 
seemed cogent enough to all who were 
torn by doubts. It was stated that there 
could Se a genuine depression without 
tight money. The building boom and 
real estate speculation were extremely 
dangerous. Building activity would 


slump. Unemployment would develop. 
Automobile buying would fall off. The 
backwash would hurt the iron and steel 
business. Production was proceeding at 
a rate that would result in excessive in- 
ventories. 


Deferred payment sales 


would contribute to frozen credits and 
goods regarded as sold would really be- 
come inventory. 

The only trouble with this prediction 
was that it didn’t come true. And a re 
gard for the proprieties, rather than any 
feeling of modesty, precludes the citation 
of the forecast made in the February 8 
number of this summary. 

Business in 1926 was even better than 
in 1925. We didn’t call the turn on an- 
other record breaking year. Our opti- 
mism didn’t go quite far enough. But 
the figures for car loadings, bank debits, 
manufacturing output, building and em- 
ployment are all higher than in 1925. 

Commodity prices were lower in 1926 
but as stable as during the preceding 
year. Credit condition were again satis- 
factory. The stock market reached record 
heights. 

The total money income from farm 
products will be somewhat lower, per- 
haps 5 per cent. lower, than in 1925. 
The big factor in this reduction of farm 
income has been the record cotton crop 
—the second bumper crop in two years. 
The paradox of value—larger crop, 
lower price—didn’t affect the wheat 
grower, for the 1925 wheat crop in the 
United States was far below average. 
The aggregate value of wheat will be 
greater than in 1925. Live stock and 
live stock products held up again in 
1926. And it must be remembered that 
the total value of these two items almost 
equals the total money income from the 
sale of cotton, grains, vegetables, fruits 
and other crops. 

The value of merchandise exports— 
when the November and December 
figures are in—will doubtless be a little 
lower than in 1925. But the value of 
imports will be somewhat higher. And, 
everything considered, the conclusion is 
inevitable that 1926 has been a year of 
prosperity. 
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FACTORS UNDERLYING THE iPURCHASE OF 
FOREIGN SECURITIES 


By Paut M. ATKINS 


This is the first of two articles outlining the factors to be considered in judging the 
investment value of foreign securities. The author has made a special study of foreign 


securities. 


N the year 1925, about $1,300,000,- 
if 000 of foreign securities were issued 
in the United States, exceeding the 
record of 1924 by more than $100,000,- 
000. The official reports show that the 
issues marketed here during the first 
half of 1926 exceeded by more than 
$25,000,000 the offerings for the like 
period of 1925. All told, more than 
$10,000,000,000 of foreign securities 
are now held in the United States, about 
ten times the amount owned here before 
the World War, and these investments 
are increasing twice as fast as those of 
Great Britain, formerly the market—par 
excellence—for foreign issues. 

Down to the present time these se- 
curities have been marketed in large 
measure either to financial institutions 
or wealthy individuals who are in a 
position to acquaint themselves readily 
with the relative merits of the loans 
which have been floated here, or by per- 
sons who have relied on the integrity 
and knowledge of the investment houses 
which have handled these securities. It 
is to the credit of these houses that they 
have offered as investments, bonds very 
few of which have failed to prove to be 
thoroughly safe and sound. Even large 
distributing houses have taken these se- 
curities on the same basis. 

Such a condition cannot continue in- 
definitely, however. The number of in- 
vestment bankers now underwriting for- 
eign securities is very limited. Other 
investment organizations with no experi 
ence along this line are wanting to get 
into this field because it offers a legiti- 
mate source of profitable business to them. 
It is desirable also that this number 


should increase as it will extend the field 
of profitable investment for Americans, 
facilitate the flotation of loans for for- 
eigners and develop some healthy com- 
petition among the investment bankers 
themselves. 

Such a development necessitates more 
knowledge on the part of the investing 
public of the underlying factors affect- 
ing the desirability of foreign issues. 
The houses which now enter the foreign 
investment field will find it necessary to 
develop expert buyers of securities, and, 
at the beginning, it will be difficult to 
procure such men in the United States, 
and hence their judgment, naturally, will 
not be as sound for the time being as 
that of the men of seasoned experience 
of the older houses. 


.BEST INVESTMENTS OFFERED HERE 


Moreover, down to the present, only 
the cream of foreign investments has 
been offered here. After the cream has 
been skimmed, it will be necessary to 
get along with a milk diet, securities 
which are fundamentally sound, but 
which are not protected at every pos 
sible turn from every conceivable mis- 
adventure. It will be essential to 
evaluate the risk involved in the pur- 
chase of such securities and to decide 
whether it is sufficiently compensated by 
the yield. 

In addition, certain securities, prin- 
cipally foreign stocks, which can hardly 
be considered strictly investments but 
which are semi-speculative in character, 
are likely to be brought out. 

For the: purpose of studying these 
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factors, foreign securities may be divided 
into two main groups: (a) government 
securities, and (b) industrial securities. 
The preliminary analysis for each 
group is the same, but the second de- 
mands additional investigation not re- 
quired of the first. 

The first point which must be con- 
sidered is the character and national in- 
tegrity of the people of the country 
under consideration. It is well recog- 
nized in dealing with domestic loans that 
no business is a good risk no matter what 
its resources and economic possibilities 
may be if the executives who control 
its management are not of high moral 
character. This is equally true in the case 
of loans in foreign lands, for business 
customs are different, legal means for 
enforcing contracts are not so accessible 
to Americans and, in the case of foreign 
governments, contracts are practically 
unenforceable against the will of the 
government except by military force or 
demonstration, a means which cannot be 
applied except in the case of such small 
and backward countries as Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, etc. 

The only way in which this character 
factor can be evaluated is by a study of 
the history of the country to see how it 
has conducted itself during the past. It 
will be found that such countries as 
Switzerland, Holland and Sweden have 
records showing a regard for interna- 
tional obligations, especially financial 
contracts, quite as good as those of Great 
Britain, France or the United States. 
There is not a country whose history 
as an independent political entity extends 
back over a century which can show an 
absolutely clean record in this respect, 
not even our own. We must not forget 
that not a few of our own states default- 
ed on their bonds within this period 
and that much of this loss fell on foreign 
investors in such securities. Our judg- 
ment respecting other countries in this 
regard must not be too severe. 

Moreover, it is essential to distinguish 
the motive lying behind any default. In 
many cases it will be found that the 


debtor would have been perfectly willing 
to pay the debt if it lay within his power. 
Situations arise in the case of nations, 
as well as for individuals, which are be- 
yond the control of the contracting 
parties and which render impossible the 
repayment of the loan. It cannot be 
said, for example, that those countries 
which have refunded their debts to our 
Government for less than the sum speci- 
fied in the original contract have default- 
ed since the agreement was in each case 
the result of an amicable accord between 
the two parties. 

In this connection, it needs to be 
pointed out also that there is a marked 
difference between the debts contracted 
by foreign governments during the war 
and those which are now being incurred 
in this country. The war debts were 
expenditures used for destructive pur- 
poses only; there is nothing left now to 
show for it. Government loans at the 
present time are, on the contrary, being 
employed for constructive work of one 
kind or another which presumably will 
yield a return sufficient to make possible 
the payment of both interest and prin- 
cipal when due. 

It is somewhat difficult to evaluate 
the “character” of the people of the 
“new” countries of Europe, such as Fin- 
land and Czechoslovakia, for example. 
Their history as independent nations is 
too recent to permit the same sureness of 
judgment as in the case of Denmark 
and Portugal, for instance. They need a 
period of “seasoning” before the same 
weight can be given to their records as 
to those of older countries, although, in 
passing, it may be remarked that all in- 
dications seem to show that in the case 
of the two new countries named, their 
“character” will very soon be rated as 
among the best of any of the European 
nations. 

Closely related to the “character” of 
the people is the factor of social and 
political stability of the country. An ex- 
cellent example of stability in these re- 
spects may be found in the case of 
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Great Britain during the recent coal 
strike and the general strike that fol- 
lowed. The conduct of the British peo 
ple under the most provocative of in- 
ternal conflicts which might have jus- 
tifiably led to disorders—economic as well 
as political and social—is unparalleled 
in the history of the world and is a 
strong counter-balancing factor to cer- 
tain other economic conditions now exist- 
ing there which are far from satisfactory. 


FRANCE DISPLAYS STABILITY 


France has also displayed marked 
stability under conditions which have 
led many people to believe that she was 
ripe for a revolution. The recent en- 
actment of an amendment to her con- 
stitution in the due form provided there- 
for is evidence of this. The fact that 
the passage of this amendment was 
marred by the cat-calls and disgraceful 
obstructionist tactics of members of the 
Communist Party supported by the 
Socialist Party only serves to set in re- 
lief the reserve and control of the other 
members of the National Assembly. The 
Belgians have also furnished the world 
with an exhibition of stability of this 
type by passing in due legal form a bill 
to make their king dictator temporarily. 
Such instances cannot help but strengthen 
the national credit in other countries for 
they indicate both a willingness and 
ability to deal with difficult problems in 
a predictable and reasonable fashion. 

On the other hand, such events as the 
Pilsudski coup d’état in Poland or the 
Condolys coup in Greece give evidence 
of a lack of such stability which is im- 
mediately reflected in the countries’ ex- 
ternal financial credit. No one wishes 
to make an investment in a country 
when there is great uncertainty about 
the continuity of the legal existence of 
the institution to which the loan is made, 
even though the fundamental desire of 
the people is to pay their debts and 
the economic resources of the country 
are ample to permit its doing so. 

After due consideration has been 


given to this imponderable but important 
factor, the economic capacity of a coun- 
try to meet its obligations must be in- 
vestigated. Two phases of this problem 
demand especial attention: (a) economic 
resources, and (b) ability to transfer 
funds to United States. 

The first of these is the more basic 
and fundamental of the two, but the 
second is far from negligible. The out- 
standing economic resources are: 

A. Nature and location of the country. 

B. Agricultural productivity. 

C. Mineral output and reserves. 

D. Industry. 

E. Commerce. 

F. Finance. 


NATURE OF COUNTRY IMPORTANT 


The nature and location of a country 
underlie the agricultural and mineral re- 
sources of that nation. Over and beyond 
this, however, they affect the economic 
possibilities of the country. Switzer- 
land, for example, has capitalized and is 
capitalizing her scenery to the extent of 
millions of dollars each year. A single 
illustration will indicate this. Swiss im- 
ports exceed exports by about 25 per 
cent. each year. Switzerland has, how- 
ever, a credit balance to her international 
payments each year available for foreign 
investment made up very largely of the 
expenditures of tourists within her fron- 
tiers. In addition, she is developing her 
potential hydro-electric energy to run 
her factories and drive her trains, thus 
freeing herself to a large extent from de- 
pendence on foreign countries for fuel. 
The same thing may be said in regard to 
France. 

The geographical position of a coun- 
try as well as the nature of its surface 
has influence on its economic position. 
Two of the most outstanding examples 
of this are found in the case of Holland 
and Belgium. Possessing some of the 
most important natural harbors of both 
Germany and France, much of their 
prosperity depends on the transit trade 
which passes through their ports. 
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The principal basic resources of a 
country are found in its fields and mines. 
Important as industry is, it is helpless 
unless it is supplied with its raw ma- 
terials. Commerce, of course, would not 
exist if it were not for the necessity of 
moving these raw materials to the fac- 
tories and the products of the factories 
to the consumers. A country like 
France, therefore, which is largely self- 
suficing from the standpoint of food 
supply, is in a much stronger position in 
this respect than is Great Britain, which 
must import most of its food. It is not 
sufficient to have broad and fertile fields, 
rich in potential agricultural products; 
those fields must be properly cultivated 
if they are to be a source of economic 
strength to a nation. The limited sur- 
face of Belgium or of Denmark is offset 
to a considerable degree by the scientific 
fashion in which the agriculture of these 
countries is carried on. 

The mineral output—both in respect 
to variety and quantity—is a factor that 
deserves great weight. For generations 
one of the most important factors in 
Great Britain's economic supremacy was 
her coal and iron, and one of the reasons 
why she is now gradually losing the in- 
dustrial position which she once held is 
due to the approaching exhaustion and 
high cost of extraction of these minerals. 
On the other hand, the return of Lor- 
raine with its rich iron mines to France 
has enormously increased her economic 
strength in this respect. 


SECONDARY ECONOMIC RESOURCES 


Secondary economic resources are 
found in the industrial, commercial and 
financial development of a country. It 
has been advanced that a country in 
which commerce holds a leading place is 
a better producer of revenue and a better 
risk than is one in which agriculture pre- 
dominates, with a highly industrialized 
country coming between the two. A sat- 
isfactory adjustment among these factors 
is most to be desired, however. 


The industrial strength of a country 
depends on: 1. Its plants and their equip- 
ment. 2. The number and quality of its 
workers. 3. The intelligence and pro- 
gressiveness of its managers. 

Of these, the least important is the 
first, though it is frequently the one 
which is most magnified in the eyes of 
prospective investors. ‘The last is the 
most vital though it is often overlooked 
altogether in this regard. This sequence 
of importance is but natural, for if the 
managers are alert and seeking for new 
ideas they will see to it that workmen 
are properly trained and the plants ade- 
quately equipped. For this reason, such 
a country as Czechoslovakia, which is 
laying great emphasis on the solution of 
management problems and which organ- 
ized the First International Management 
Congress, is in a stronger position than 
Great Britain in whose industries old- 
fashioned methods of control prevail and 
where the executives, in general, fail to 
take an interest in the developments of 
scientific management. One of the most 
hopeful signs at present existing in 
France is the interest which is developing 
in the policies and technique of manage- 
ment. 

The commercial organization of a na- 
tion exerts a powerful influence over the 
economic stability of a country. A coun- 
try like Great Britain, for example, 
whose commercial organization has 
spread to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, is in a position to distribute its 
products economically, anticipate com- 
petition, tap all desired sources of raw 
material and facilitate the successful 
operation of its industries. In this re- 
spect, it has great advantage over 
Czechoslovakia, which must build up its 
trade connections from nothing and in 
the face of keen competition. 

The financial organization of a nation, 
like its commercial organization, is pri- 
marily a service activity. It can con- 
tribute mightily to the success of the 
country as a whole. Here again such 
countries as Great Britain and Holland 
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are tremendously strong. The United 
States suffers severely in its effort to 
become the world’s money market due to 
the lack of men experienced in interna- 
tional finance and the organization which 
should be created around them. 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES NOT ENOUGH 


It was pointed out in a preceding para- 
graph that it was not enough for a 
country to have economic resources in 
order to be a good field for investment. 
It should have, or should have definite 
prospects of having, means for transfer- 
ring the sums necessary for the payment 
of interest and principal when due. In 
some instances, notably new countries 
like those of South America, the borrow- 
ing nations may, for many years, require 
new loans continuously in order to pro- 
vide for their economic development. In 
such cases, so-called “unfavorable” trade 
balances may exist for many years, the 
international balance of payments being 
adjusted by means of continued capital 
imports. In the case of older countries, 
however, a long continued balancing of 
international payments by means of cap- 
ital imports is not a healthy sign. There 
should be indications that the country, 
by means of exports of goods and serv- 
ices, will be able to pay interest and 
capital when due. 


A corollary to this is that the creditor 
country should be willing to accept pay- 
ment in goods and services. This is 
something which the people of the 
United States generally fail to under- 
stand. It serves to explain also the long 
continued “unfavorable” trade balance 
of Great Britain. 

It may be noted that some of the fac- 
tors which many are inclined to think of 
first in connection with a foreign country 
as a possible field for investment have 
not as yet been discussed. Such factors 
as the balancing of governmental budg- 
ets, the depreciation and stability of for- 
eign exchange tariff policies, legal re- 
strictions on foreign capital, etc., have 
not been mentioned. They are important 
also; there is no question about it. If, 
however, the character of the people is 
sound and they are possessed of adequate 
economic resources, any problems which 
these other factors may create will be 
solved in the long run. They are sig- 
nificant because, in conjunction with the 
major factors, they aid greatly in deter- 
mining the time element of an invest- 
ment—whether it is wise to invest now, 
a few months or a few years from the 
present. The factors discussed are the 
fundamental controlling elements on 
which basic judgments in regard to the 
worth of foreign countries as fields for 
investment must be based. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1927 


N an address before the Portland 

Cement Association at Chicago re- 

cently, George Woodruff, vice- 
chairman of the National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago, gave his views as to 
the “Possibilities for 1927.” A portion 
of his remarks follows: 

“Realizing that inflation does not at 
least now appear to be a probable devel- 
opment of the ensuing year, recognizing 
the fact that while European competition 
is growing, it will, however, fail to hit 
the bull's eye for some little time to 


come, and trusting to Providence that we 
do not experience a major domestic dis- 
turbance, we may say with a consider- 
able degree of safety that 1927 should 
be a prosperous year. Of course, it may 
not be quite so good as 1925 or 1926 
but we can do much less than we have 
done in 1925 and 1926 and still be 
looked upon as the most prosperous and 
happiest nation in the world. 

“We are going to continue to have 
easy money. We have every reason to 
expect a continuance of good govern- 
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ment. Our building boom is on the 
wane but on the other hand the change 
will doubtless be slower than some 
people seem to think. The outlook for 
agriculture is fairly good although we 
have developed some poor conditions in 





GEORGE WOODRUFF 


Vice-chairman of the National Bank 
of the Republic, Chicago. 


the South. Our export trade may suffer 
some but the totals will still be large. 
Industrial peace bids fair to tarry with 
us for quite some time to come. Instal- 
ment buying will doubtless still maintain 
its active part in selling goods. Produc- 
tion still is on an even balance, although 
not quite so good as some months back. 
Sound and prosperous conditions in one 


line will continue to develop sound and 
prosperous conditions in others, but prob- 
ably not to quite the same extent as in 
1925 and 1926. 

“In 1925 we had a business scare in 
April and May. In 1926 we had a fit 
of pessimism in March. In 1927 we may 
very possibly develop the same ideas. 
While this feeling, if it should develop, 
may be somewhat more justified in 1927 
than in 1925 and 1926, nevertheless the 
outcome of the year will doubtless prove 
that any considerable pessimism for 1927 
was a horse in the wrong garage. 

“Unless inflation should deveicp and 
collapse, unless European competition 
should gain in a sudden and spectacular 
way, unless we should suffer a crop 
calamity or a big strike, unless a scare 
should develop in connection with the 
continuance of a fair amount of construc- 
tion resulting in a widespread stoppage 
of work, unless a panicky feeling should 
spread regarding instalment buying that 
would suddenly cut down the volume of 
this means of financing the purchase of 
goods, there is apparently no reason for 
a depression year in 1927. 

“The somewhat popular slogan of the 
moment, ‘Prosperity cannot go on for- 
ever,’ if translated into hesitation in go- 
ing ahead with the normal business of 
the coming year, might lead to uneven 
production and mix up the cogs of the 
business machine, but the evidence so far 
before the court should convince any 
fairly intelligent jury that this slogan is 
somewhat out of place, and that while 
there may be some waves ahead in the 
business sea, the tide still rolls in the 
right direction,.” 
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THE RIGHT PERSON FOR YOUR WINDOW 
DISPLAYS 


By M. E. CHASE 


AS your bank a good location? 
H Do thousands of people pass 

your institution daily? Have you 
a good window for displays? Perhaps 
you have at some time or other decided 
that your window was a fine medium 
for advertising. You went in for win- 
dow displays for a while. And found 
that it did pull business. You used a 
window display service of some outside 
individual or concern—perhaps you 
tried two or three such services. Then, 
feeling that it cost too much, or that the 
displays weren't individual enough for 
your particular institution, you tried 
creating and putting in your own dis 
plays. And you had some pretty at- 
tractive ones, too, if you do say so your- 
self. But, with the hundred other things 
on your mind, the windows got to be a 
holy nuisance. So you gave it up. 

However, you still believed in the 
idea. You plan sometime to try it again 

. when you find just the right per- 
son to do the work. 

In gathering data for a book on win- 
dow displays for banks, the writer found 
this was the situation with many, many 
banks throughout the country. In fact, 
in institutions where the window dis- 
plays were operating on the same steady, 
efficient basis as were the savings or bond 
departments, the stages above enu- 
merated had been gone through. 

Now, many banks never do discover 
that “right person” to handle their win- 
dow displays, and this valuable medium 
of advertising goes by the boards. Banks 
don’t find this “right person.” not be- 
cause a man or woman with the neces- 
sary qualifications is so rare, but because 
banks often fail to recognize the ear- 
marks of such aptitude when it is right 


under their gaze six days a week. For 
usually it is not necessary to go outside 
of your own working force to find the 
right man or woman for the job, and 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the 
person best qualified will be the one 
who can best be spared from the routine 
work behind the counters. 

What recently occurred in one of the 


big trust companies in New York City - 


brings out the point that the writer is 
trying to make. 

Three years ago, a progressive young 
man in the trust department of the in- 
stitution referred to, who held promise 
of developing into a good executive, got 
the idea that the company oughi to use 
window displays to push the interest 
department, inasmuch as they had two 
windows which were well suited for 
displays. He spoke to his immediate 
superior, who likewise thought there 
might be something in the idea. When 
it became convenient, this second man 
mentioned the matter to his superior. 
They both talked it over with the pro 
gressive young man and it was suggest- 
ed that he get into communication with 
other banks throughout the country who 
had gone in for that type of publicity 
and learn what they thought of it after 
their experience with it. He corre- 
sponded with forty or fifty banks, and 
also wrote to the main office of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association in 
Chicago. The replies he received con- 
firmed his own judgment that window 
displays were good business. 


WINDOW DISPLAY FIRMS 


Next he was instructed to get in touch 
with individuals or firms who were put- 
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ting out window displays. An ava- 
lanche of letters, circulars and salesmen 
was the response to this second set of 
inquiries. And after due consultation 
with his “higher-ups” he signed up for 
a three months’ trial with a concern 
that was syndicating bank window dis- 
plays. They were to take the entire 
burden off the shoulders of the bank— 
put in a new display twice a month for 
so much per month. But some of the 


bank people thought the displays were 


not individual enough for their trust 
company. Also, they seemed pretty ex- 
pensive. (They found later when they 
began to build their own that they 
weren't.) At the expiration of the 
three months’ contract, the bank tried 
another window display service. This 
organization shared the same criticism, 
plus the odium of their ideas being 
“trite.” 

So one day the young man gave the 
display a critical “once-over” on his way 
out to lunch, and as he ate there grew 
in him the conviction that he could 
build and install a better display than 
this concern specializing in that line. He 
knew the real inside of banking better 
than they, his own iastitutton’s pilicies 
in particular, and from the conglomera- 
tion of data he had collected in his quest 
into window displays, he had developed 
several corking good ideas. Again he 
looked at the display in his window, and 
decided positively that there was nothing 
intricate about it. He was dead certain 
he could do a better job than the bank 
had been getting from outside sources. 

So he undertook the job himself. The 
first three, even four, displays seemed 
to go over well and he enjoyed the nice 
little variation from his other work. But 
about the sixth display he ran short of 
ideas, and began to feel that the time 
for a new display rolled around terribly 
quickly, and that there was a lot of 
bothersome detail to it, which ate into 
his time. He then took up any old idea 
and developed it in a sketchy fashion. 
But the next time, he arrived at the 


realization that it was a holy nuisance 
that he had too much to do to be 
bothered with window displays. He con- 
vinced his immediate superior and the 
officer above him that such was the case. 
So the window was left empty. 

Then one day the president of the 
trust company noticed that they hadn't 
had a display in the window for several 
weeks, and he asked what the trouble 
was. The president was a very broad 
visioned man with a finger in a dozen 
or more enterprises outside of the trust 
company and a reputation for knowing 
how to pick the right man for a given 
responsibility and how to delegate re- 
sponsibility. 

“See here,” he said, “if window dis- 
plays are good business for other insti- 
tutions, as your research has disclosed, 
we can’t be asleep at the switch on 
them. Let’s find someone to make it 
their specific business to look after the 
windows. I’m not blaming you,” he 
added to the young man, “you're doing 
fine work and I don’t expect you or any 
one else to take on more work than he 
can comfortably take care of in a normal 
day—but let’s rustle up some capable 
person in the bank to do the windows, 
relieve him of enough of his old work, 
so he won't be over-taxed and can give 
it the right attention. Anything that 
brings in business—and you admit that 
the displays did pull well—warrants the 
attention of a capable man.” 

So the young man went on a still 
hunt about the great institution in search 
of a capable man to look after the win- 
dow displays. Jim Johnson had been 
with the bank for six years and had been 
graduated by easy stages from messenger 
to teller. He was a corking good teller 
too .. . he handled more business in 
less time with fewer inaccuracies than 
any teller behind the long vista of cages. 
The chief clerk yelled his head off when 
Jim Johnson, his best teller, was taken 
off his job. And Jim wasn't so wildly 
excited over the change himself. Win- 
dow display work to him didn’t seem 
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like a he-man’s job. He demurred that 
he didn’t know anything about window 
displays. However, he was a conscien- 
tious sort, and if the president wanted 
someone capable to take over that work, 
he'd do his best. But his best was pretty 
stupid, even though he posted himself 
on the how and the why of window dis- 
plays, and had spent a good deal of time 
trying to find out something about them. 

Again the president stopped at the 
desk of the progressive young man. “I 
don’t for some reason think much of the 
displays we're getting lately!” he an- 
nounced. “No punch to them. They 
lack something, I don’t know just 
what.” 

“Well,” sighed the young man des 
pairingly, “we've put the best man on 
our force on that work.” 

“Help him along all you can and per- 
haps he'll pick up,” the president sug- 
gested and went on a quiet quest about 
the bank himself. 

He came across Jim working with 
meticulous care over a new display. He 
barely took time to answer questions 
civilly that the president put to him. 

Away from him, the president shook 
his head. “He’s making hard work of 
it—not cut out for that kind of job.” 

Down in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment he spotted a young chap, pleasant 
to talk with, easy to get along with, but 
the chief clerk complained that he was 
absolutely no good at figures. 


BILL JONES MAKES GOOD 


The president, who had a reputation 
for knowing how to pick men, didn’t 
need to be told that this chap, Bill Jones, 
was no good where he was, nor that he 
had never held a job longer than eighteen 
months. 

But he knew for a certainty that Bill 
Jones was the man who would make 
good on the window displays. He had 
him transferred to that work, to the 
relief of the chief clerk, who was waiting 


his chance to fire him, and to Jim John- 
son, who welcomed back his old work 
with all his tortured soul. 

To the amazement of the progressive 
young man and most everyone else, Bill 
Jones made good. He took an interest 
in this new work such as he'd never in 
his life been known to in any other job 
he’d held. He caught on quickly and 
easily, to the ideas the bank was desirous 
of putting over to the public. Some 
of the most commonplace ideas, he 
dressed up in an astonishing manner. 
There was punch, point and variety to 
his displays. 

If you happen to be looking for a 
man to do your window displays, it isn’t 
so hard to spot such a man, any more 
than it is to spot the type of horse that 
will do good work on a race track. One 
look at him tells the story. 

His build, his gestures, his natural 
inclinations are dependable indicators: 

First, here are the indicators of the 
man who would not do himself proud 
on window displays or advertising. He 
goes about his work in a serious, 
methodical manner, and is perfectly 
happy in a job that requires a steady 
grind. He is accurate and can be de- 
pended upon to keep an appointment 
to the minute. A valuable bank employe, 
indeed, but back of the counters on the 
books or in a teller’s cage. 

Now to the man who will shine on 
window displays: He is easy going, 
graceful, meets people well and is some- 
times temperamental. If he makes the 
money, he'll dress well, have a dozen 
ties where Jim Johnson would have one, 
and he'll dare to deviate from the safe 
dark blue tie and wear it without its 
looking like a Christmas present from 
the wife. He’s interested in everything 
new, although not for long. Jim John- 
son would delve to the very bottom of 
a subject that finally appealed to him. 
Bill Jones would be fascinated at once 
with something new and dally with it 
until he got the drift of what it was 
all about, and then he'd be through with 
it. He hates routine. Sitting on a 
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stool all day and posting a ledger is pun- 
ishment to him; Jim Johnson likes that. 
Bills makes friends readily, has lots of 
them, but tires quickly of any one who 
shows an inclination to fasten himself 
to him. Bill is the “race horse” among 
us humans. But he'll steady down to 
an even gait on window display work 
where he'll kick over the traces or break 
down on book work. Because he'll enjoy 
getting out and chasing up properties 
for his displays. He thrives on cooking 
up a new idea for each display. He'll 
put his whole being into developing that 
idea to the nth degree of perfection. 
By that the writer means that he'll give 
it the subtle touches of color, light and 
proportions, which make a display fine, 
whereas Jim Johnson would have each 
nail exactly three inches apart and nary 
a wrinkle in his surface, but it would 
never occur to him that color, light or 
proportion was essential to the drawing 
power of a display. Bill Jones will 
complete and install his display, and it’s 
all a gorgeous good time for him. But 
then he is through with that idea. If 
you expected him to start over and build 
a dozen like it, he’d be bored to death. 
When he has fully spent himself on that 
idea, he’s through with it; he’s ready 
to start something new. And he 
plunges into the next display with the 
same enthusiasm he put into the last. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR DISPLAYS 


And he won't run dry on ideas, for 
the reason that just unconsciously every- 
thing he sees suggests a possibility for a 
display, even though it be quite irrele- 
vant to banking. To illustrate, when he 
goes to the theater he sees more than 
just a “show.” He is very conscious of 
the color and lighting effects, what colors 
are being used together, how much of 
each, and which are the background and 
the balance of the colors. Jim Johnson 


would naturally never give this a 
thought. There's gayety and life to the 
show, he realizes, but he believes firmly 


that it is the pretty girls and the music 
that are solely accountable for that. 

But when Bill Jones does adapt some 
of these suggestions he gets from the 
theater, he does it with a perfect ap- 
propriateness to banking—he possesses 
a peculiar sense of fitness. 

However, if Bill is sensitive to these 
things which make him particularly 
adapted to advertising and window dis- 
plays, it is only natural that he should 
also be oversensitive to criticism, flighty 
and unreasonable at times. Every asset 
has its drawback. 

He is the very antithesis of what 
makes an efficient employe in any other 
department of the bank. He's the type 
of man who has been for years, regarded 
as a “no good” in banks, and both of- 
ficers and employes have scant deference 
for him. Also, they have as yet not 
developed any great respect for adver- 
tising and window display work, the 
job he is peculiarly fitted to do best. Ad- 
vertising is just something to clog up 
the works when they are hurrying 
through with the routine of the day’s 
work and trying to get out fifteen 
minutes after the bank closes. Any ad- 
vertising manager will tell you this is so. 
And it’s the thing that makes him much 
less efficient than he otherwise would 
be. For Bill Jones must have the stim- 
ulus of approval to do his best creative 
work. 

What's the answer? This: The bank 
employes watch the attitude of the of- 
ficer in charge of them. If he is short 
and scornful with Bill Jones they'll take 
his cue, and being “second-lieutenants,” 
they'll spread their scorn on twice as 
thick as the big boss. On the other hand, 
if the big boss displays a friendly in- 
terest in his window displays, so will 
the rest of the bank, and that moral sup- 
port to the window display man is in- 
valuable. 

But, are you saying as you read this, 
be darned if I’m going to coddle anyone 
to that extent? All right, then put a 
Jim Johnson on the job and take what 
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he is capable of giving you, which isn’t 
so much in the way of window displays. 
He isn’t sensitive to outside opinions— 
much. 

However, if you want to get value 
received out of your windows, if you 
want in your displays those subtleties 
which the president of this trust com- 
pany missed in Jim Johnson's windows, 
and which are the things that pull the 
attention to your windows which are in 
pretty strong competition with those of 
department stores and others who spend 
thousands of dollars on their displays, in 
short, if you would have the best, then 
you'll put a Bill Jones on the jub and 


expect from the beginning that he'll be 
more difficult to handle than Jim John- 
son. It takes an employer who is bigger 
intellectually to handle Bill Jones and 
get the most out of him, than Jim John- 
son. The same as it takes a more skilful 
driver to get the speed out of a race 
horse, than to guide the plow horse 
around the field. And because human 
beings are more highly organized this 
is even more true than with animals. 
But somehow we are so prone to feel 
that we are all made after the same pat- 
tern; that we should be equally efh- 
cient in the same things. 








Protect 
Your Family 


The services of its trust department were 





WHAT YOUR EXECUTOR MUST DO” 


advertised in an unusual fashion by the 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York in this recent display in the main corridor 
of its Fifth avenue office. The different phases of the duties of an executor were 
illustrated and described. 

















SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT APPLIED TO 
BANKING 


By J. B. A. 


of comfort which has been achieved 
during the last century was made 
possible by the application of science and 
the scientific method to industry. Many 
of the most successful corporations today 
have trained scientists on their pay- 
rolls and it was the close co-operation 
between science and industry which be- 
fore the war promised to place Germany 
in the first rank of industrial nations. 
It was left to Frederick W. Taylor, 
an American, however, first to employ 
the scientific method systematically for 
the solution of problems of manage- 
ment, that is, to substitute patient inves- 
tigation and careful collaboration of 
facts for intuition or hunch as the basis 
for executive action. As a young man 
Taylor studied law, but owing to eye 
trouble he left college and went to work 
in a machine shop. As a mechanic he 
was impressed by the tremendous loss 
to industry as a result of the deliberate 
restriction of output on the part of the 
men, and when he became a gang boss 
he tried to remedy this condition. To 
his demand for increased output the men 
opposed determined resistence. In the 
hope of overcoming this opposition 
Taylor trained up unskilled laborers to 
run the machines on condition that they 
promise to do a full day’s work when 
their training was completed. These 
men, however, were talked over by the 
other mechanics and would do no more 
than the rest. When some twenty men 
had been trained in this way Taylor 
called them together and told them that 
their position was different from that of 
the other mechanics, who were under no 
special obligation to him. They had ac- 
cepted his conditions with their eyes 


Ter: great advance in the standard 
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open, and if they would not fulfill their 
part in the bargain he intended to reduce 
their pay to that of unskilled laborers. 
The men continued to resist, but when 
month after month went by and Taylor 
showed no signs of weakening they 
finally promised to do what he asked. 
Then the other men played their last 
card. Every time a new man agreed to 
turn out a full day’s work a machine 
would be broken, thus reducing the out- 
put of the shop. To meet this Taylor 
instituted a system of fines under which 
the men working on the damaged ma- 
chine were fined regardless of how the 
damage was caused, and the proceeds 
turned over to a fund to furnish sick 
benefits for the men. Six months of this 
relentless fining brought the mechanics 
around, but while Taylor was victorious, 
the bitterness of the struggle, which 
lasted nearly three years, made an im- 
pression on him that he never forgot, and 
never again did he allow himself to be 
drawn into direct conflict with , the 
workers. 


LEARNING HIS LESSON 


It was in this way that Taylor learned 
the lesson which was to form the basis of 
his system of management, that is, that 
to secure the maximum output it is neces- 
sary to obtain the willing co-operation 
of the workers. Under the old system 
of management this co-operation had not 
been fully obtained. If the men were 
paid on a time basis there was no in- 
centive to increase the output, as the 
good worker received no more than the 
slacker. If they were paid on a piece 
rate basis the output was restricted de- 
liberately, as the men had learned by 
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experience that any increase in output 
would be followed by a reduction in the 
piece rate. How was he to escape from 
this dilemma? To Taylor's logical mind 
it was obvious that if a full day’s work 
were to be demanded the first thing to 
do was to discover what constituted a 
reasonable task, that is, what would be a 
fair daily task for a man who was suited 
for that particular kind of work, work- 
ing at a pace which could be kept up 
year in and year out without loss of ef- 
ficiency as a result of over-fatigue. To 
establish such a task it was necessary 
that the conditions under which the work 
was done should be uniform, in other 
words, the tools, machines, equipment, 
etc., had to be standardized. Before a 
standard tool could be selected it was 
necessary to determine what form of tool 
would be the most suitable. This led 
to investigations into such matters as the 
best tool steel, the best angle for the 
cutting edge, the speed at which ma- 
chines should be run, thickness of shav- 
ings to be cut, etc. One thing led to an- 
other, and what started as an apparent- 
ly simple inquiry developed iato an in- 
vestigation extending over a number of 
years and resulted in discoveries that 
revolutionized the art of metal cutting 
and incidentally earned hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for Taylor himself 
and the Bethlehem Steel Company, for 
which he was working at the time his 
investigations were completed. 

As conditions were standardized it be- 
came possible by careful motion study 
with the aid of a stop watch and by de- 
tailed analysis of the work to set a fair 
task for each man. If he accomplished 
this task he received a bonus in addition 
to the ordinary wage for workers of his 
class. If he fell short, a man was sent 
to watch his work in order to discover 
the reason, and if it was found to be a 
faulty method of working he was 
coached in the right way to perform each 
operation until he reached the required 
state of efficiency. If he continued to 
fall short in his work it was taken as 
evidence that he was unfitted for that 


particular type of work, and an attempt 
was made to find him some other work 
for which he was better suited or, if this 
was impossible he was dismissed. Taylor 
believed that it was the duty of the man- 
agement, not the man, to discover the 
best way in which each task should be 
done and once that way was discovered, 
it was made the standard for the whole 
works. This was in line with his whole 
philosophy of management and careful 
investigation as a step to standardiza- 
tion. 


FEATURES OF SYSTEM 


Thus we get the five outstanding fea- 
tures of Taylor’s system: 


1. Standardization of machines, tools 
and equipment after careful investigation 
to discover the best of each. 

2. Standardization of the daily task of 
the worker after a thorough investigation 
of the task and the capability of the 
worker. 

3. Selection of worker adapted to 
the work which is to be done. 

4. Training the worker in the best way 
to do the work. 

5. High pay as an incentive to do ef- 
ficient work. 


The application to the business of 
banking of the principles enunciated by 
Taylor will differ materially from the 
application of those same principles to 
the work of the machine shop. In bank- 
ing, for example, the crucial question is 
one of profits, not output. Owing to 
the growth in the free services furnished 
to their customers, paralleling the steady 
increase in the cost of doing business, 
the margin of profit in banking is now 
dangerously narrow and bank executives 
are faced with the problem of how to 
place the bank’s profits on a satisfactory 
basis. If the solution of the problem 


is to be found through the introduction 
of scientific management, it will be neces- 
sary to make a scientific study of the 
bank's profits and expenses on some such 
basis as the following: 

1. A careful analysis of the annual 
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profits so as to determine the sources 
from which they are obtained. 

2. A study of these sources to see 
which are capable of further develop- 
ment. 

3. A careful analysis of expenses to 
trace each item of expense to its source. 

4. A study of these expenses to de- 
termine which could be profitably re- 
duced or eliminated. 

5. A careful analysis of the assets of 
the bank, together with a comparison of 
the individual assets with the earnings 
derived from them, to discover whether 
there are any assets which are not yield- 
ing a reasonable profit. 

6. An inquiry as to the means by 
which these unprofitable assets can be 
placed on an earning basis or liquidated. 

7. An investigation into the finances 
of the bank to discover what reserves 
are required, to decide the best distribu- 
tion of these reserves and to determine 
what is the most profitable investment 
for surplus funds. 

8. A thorough investigation as to the 
bank’s staff requirements, the type of 
men needed, the best way of deciding 
the suitability of applicants, the induce- 
ments required to attract the right type 
of men and the best method for training 
junior officers. 

9. A study of the stationery forms 
and equipment to discover whether they 
can be simplified or made more suitable 
for the purposes for whcih they are in- 
tended. 

10. A careful study of the routine 
work of the bank with a view to the 
simplification of the system and the elim- 
ination of any unnecessary routine re- 
quirements. 

11. An analysis of the duties of the 


different posts to aid in the selection of 
the men to fill these posts. 

12. An inquiry as to the best means 
for encouraging and insuring promotion 
to men of outstanding qualifications be- 
fore they drift away to other occupa- 
tions, and how best to secure the early 
elimination of dead-wood. 

13. An analysis of the individual cus- 
tomers’ accounts so as to determine 
which are yielding a profit and to find 
the best means for placing unprofitable 
accounts on a paying basis. 

14. Providing the executive officials 
with up-to-date information as to the 
trend of deposits, loans, profits, etc., so 
as to enable them to use this information 
more effectively as a basis for the decision 
of questions of policy. 

15. The installation of a system of 
budgeting expenses and forecasting 
earnings on the lines now adopted by 
progressive manufacturers and sales or- 
ganizations. 


When this work is completed, it 
should enable the bank to standardize 
its policy with regard to finances, treat- 
ment of staff, free services, etc., and 
thereby increase its earnings so as to se- 
cure reasonable dividends for share- 
holders, increased efficiency and better 
pay for its staff, and more satisfactory 
service to the public. To produce this 
result, the bank’s problems must be at- 
tacked with the same courage, thorough- 
ness and patience that Taylor brought 
to bear in his investigations of the prob- 
lems of the machine shop. It will, of 
course, involve a great deal of thought 
and painstaking work, but scientific man- 
agement has been tried successfully in 
manufacturing and sales organizations; 
why should it not prove equally success- 
ful in a bank? 











Trenton Trust Company, Trenton, N. J. 


i kw Trenton Trust Company has demonstrated 
that a bank can have security as well as a door- 
way jthat extends an invitation in itself. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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THE BRANCH BANKING BATTLE 


By WILLIAM HAYEs 


HE legislative battle over the Hull 

Amendments is on. Mr. McFad- 

den fired the first volley in an ad- 
dress on November 10 before the New 
York Board of Trade. His vigorous at- 
tack on the Hull Amendments took ef- 
fect for, a little more than a week later, 
Mr. Hull returned a raking crossfire of 
comment on Mr. McFadden’s remarks. 
This is only the opening skirmish. This 
sort of thing may be expected to con- 
tinue throughout the sit*ing of Congress, 
cr until some definite action is taken on 
the McFadden Bill. 

Mr. McFadden’s argument is for local 
option. He believes that, on branch 
banking, the states can “take it or leave 
it alone” and that Congress should leave 
them enough “personal liberty” to exer- 
cise that option. “The first objection 
to the Hull Amendments is that they are 
Congressional interference (veiled and 
indirect as it may be, it is interference 
nevertheless) with the right of the state 
legislators to pass such laws as their 
constituents want. The advocates of the 
Hull Amendments admit that when they 
claim they will discourage the passage 
of branch banking laws in twenty-six 
states. .. . In its relation to industry 
and commerce, branch banking is a local 
question. The people in some parts of 
the country evidently want it. If they 
do, it is their right to have it. The peo- 
ple in other parts of the country do not 
want it. If they do not want it, it 
should not be forced upon them.” 

According to Mr. McFadden, condi- 
tions differ. Small towns and villages 
have no need and no desire for branch 
banks. But, in the larger cities, where 
the state law allows state banks to have 
branches, whether that law is now in 
existence or whether it is passed some 
time in the future, it is only fair that 


the national banks should have the same 
right. The Hull Amendments will for- 
bid that right to national banks in states 
which do not have branch banking laws 
at the time the McFadden Bill is passed. 
“In other words, the policy of the Hull 
Amendments is to give a privilege to 
national banks in certain states and deny 
the same privilege to national banks in 
other states. Therefore, the second ob- 
jection to the Hull Amendments is that 
they deny the equal protection of the 
law to all whom the law is intended to 
affect, thus violating one of the funda- 
mental principles of our Government. 
“If branch banking exists in twenty- 
two states, it is because the people of 
those states want it. . . . The national 
banks in those states are not responsible 
for its existence. If any banking in- 
fluence is responsible it is the state 
banks.” Therefore, it is unlikely that 
any restriction on national banks, so Mr. 
McFadden argues, in states not now 
having branch banking laws, will have 
any influence in deterring the passage 
of such laws in the future. Rather, it 
is likely to encourage such legislation for 
“state banks, finding their national bank 
competitors are helpless with respect to 
branch banking, would work for the pas- 
sage of branch banking laws for the 
competitive advantage it would give 
them.” And national barks, even 
though tied down by a statute, would 
slip that halter by converting into state 
banks, if they were not afforded relief 
by Congress. “Therefore, the third ob- 
jection to the Hull Amendments is that 
they will not work, they will not check 
branch banking, but on the contrary will 
tend to encourage branch banking in 
those states where it does not exist.” 
“The proposed legislation, without 
the Hull Amendments,” Mr. McFadden 
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concluded, “deals with practical, exist- 
ing conditions that require immediate 
attention. The Hull Amendments at- 
tempt to deal with something that does 
not exist except in the minds of those 
who fear that certain local conditions 
may arise and they want Congress to 
attempt to influence the action of state 
legislatures if and when they are called 
to deal with these local situations. There- 
fore, the Hull Amendments are academic. 
Furthermore, they are wrong in prin- 
ciple, unjust in their eff-cts, and they 
will not accomplish the purpose for 
which they are intended.” 

In replying to Mr. McFadden, Mr. 
Hull devoted a great deal of energy to 
the attempt to prove that the action of 
the recent convention of the American 
Bankers Association in taking a stand 
against the Hull Amendments was a 
political move, and inconclusive as an 
index of the sentiment of bankers in the 
United States. 

Then, taking up Mr. McFadden’s 
first objection—that the amendments in- 
terfere with the “personal liberty” of 
the states—he said that “except to 
equalize branch banking privileges be- 
tween national and state banks in terri- 
tory where state banks now engage in 
this practice, branch banking is not 
primarily a bone of contention between 
state banks and national banks, but be- 
tween large banks and small banks. 

“In the states where branch banking 
is permitted, there are 16,484 banks, of 
which 735 have engaged in branch bank- 
ing—or about 4!/ per cent... . 

“In the twenty-six states where the 
state banking laws do not permit branch 
banking, one important factor is un- 
questionably the fact that national banks 
cannot now take advantage of legisla- 
tion permitting state banks to operate 
branches. 

“In each of these non-branch banking 
states the 44 per cent. of banks which 
might desire to change the state law to 
enable them to engage in branch bank- 
ing represents the powerful financial in- 
terests which might be expected to 


wield the most influence with the state 
legislature. Part of this 4/2 per cent. 
are state banks, and part are national. 
Their interests with respect to branch 
banking are now opposed, and their in- 
fluence balanced. . . . 

“To pass the McFadden Bill without 
the Hull Amendments is to place an in- 
centive before every large national bank 
in non-branch banking territory to use 
its influence to change the existing state 
anti-branch banking law. This would 
be ‘Congressional interference’ neither 
‘veiled’ nor ‘indirect’ as Mr. McFadden 
says.” 


SECOND OBJECTION INSINCERE? 


Mr. Hull evidently thinks that Mr. 
McFadden is insincere in his second 
objection that the Hull Amendments 
deny the equal protection of the law to 
all whom they affect for he puts the 
rhetorical question, “On the one hand 
why does Mr. McFadden seek to legis- 
late for ail the national banks and then 
limit their branch banking privileges to 
cities of 25,000 or more population, and 
in other ways? 


“And on the other hand why did Mr. 
McFadden sign the joint conference re- 
port raising this minimum population 
limit from 25,000 to 100,000 if he is 
trying to benefit all the national banks? 
As the bill was reported by the joint 
conference committee it would extend 
branch banking privileges to national 
banks of only forty-four cities, with more 
than 100,000 population, and deny it 
in the 234 cities of population between 
25,000 and 100,000 as well as in all 
smaller cities.” 


Finally, Mr. Hull says that Mr. 
McFadden’s statement that if Congress 
ties the hands of the national banks the 
state banks would work for branch 
banking, and the national banks would 
convert into state banks, is “absurd.” 
“The Hull Amendments do not ‘tie any 
hands’—they only perpetuate the status 
quo in the non-branch banking states— 
they continue the branch bank situation 
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in these states as it is and as it has always 
been—and none of the dire predictions 
of Mr. McFadden has either threatened 
or come to pass. An analysis by Sen- 
ator Reed of Missouri showed that the 
transfer of banks from national to state 
charters was approximately equal in 
branch banking and non-branch banking 
territory, proving that the branch bank- 


ing privilege was not a controlling in- 
fluence in such transfers.” 

Here are the statements of position by 
the two men who will probably lead the 
debate in Congress. Both are so logical 
that the side any banker will support 
will depend, evidently, on the angle from 
which he looks at the problem. Both 
claim to be against branch banking. 











Leroy A. Mershon at right, standing, secretary of the Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association for the last ten years, being presented with a gold watch in 


recognition and appreciation of his faithful service with the organization. 


The 


watch was presented by Lucius Teter, president of the Chicago Trust Company, 
at a recent meeting of the Trust Division. Mr. Mershon, prior to his work as secre- 
tary of the Trust Division, which culminated at the meeting of the A. B. A. in 
Los Angeles last autumn, was president of the Savings Bank Section of the associa- 


tion. 


He was publicity manager of the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 


pany before becoming associated with the A. B. A. 
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THE FIRST UNIT OF THE 13-STORY BANK AND OFFICE BUILDING 
FOR THE BANK OF BAY BISCAYNE, MIAMI, FLA. 


THs construction progress photograph was taken 

shortly after the hurricane and demonstrates the 
splendid manner in which the building withstood the 
storm. The exterior of the structure was virtually 
undamaged and the structural framing plumb and in 
perfect alignment. All of which is convincing proof 
of the integrity of Weary and Alford design and con- 
struction, and a gratifying testimonial to the foresight 
and wisdom of the Owner who buys the best of work- 
manship and materials. 





Design, Engineering Service, 
Construction «Management by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 

















BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 





Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


PAYING CHECKS SIGNED BY 
CORPORATE OFFICER TO 
ORDER OF CASH 


Broadway Boxing Club, Inc. v. Bush- 
wick Nat. Bank, New York Supreme 
Court, 216 N. Y. Supp. 713. 


A bank, which carries a corporation’s 
checking account, is not put upon inquiry 
by the fact that the treasurer of the 
corporation signs and cashes checks 
drawn against the account and payable 
to the order of cash. Such transactions 
are of daily occurrence in the drawing 
of money for payroll and other purposes. 

The plaintiff club kept a checking 
account in the defendant bank. The 
plaintiff's treasurer was authorized to 
draw checks against the account. The 
bank paid a number of checks signed 
by the treasurer and payable to cash, 
the treasurer apparently not accounting 
to the club for the proceeds of the checks. 
It was held that the bank was not neg- 
ligent in paying checks in the form 
described, there being no circumstances 
present which would tend to put the 
bank upon notice that the proceeds of 
the check were not being devoted to 
corporation purposes. 

Action by the Broadway Boxing Club, 
Inc., against the Bushwick National 
Bank. On plaintiff's motion to set aside 
verdict for defendant. Motion denied. 


OPINION 


CARSWELL, J.—The jury was war- 
ranted in finding that the initial deposit 
in the bank account of the plaintiff 
herein was brought to the bank by 
Ehrlich, and that at that time he received 
the temporary receipt; that he returned 
with the temporary receipt and complied 
with the formalities of opening the ac- 





count on the following day, at which 
time he represented he was the treasurer 
of the plaintiff and received from the 
bank official a signature card, with in- 
structions to have the president sign 
same; that before leaving the bank he 
signed as treasurer, leaving space for 
the president, Feinberg, to sign; that 
the president, Feinberg (who owned all 
the stock of plaintiff), subsequently 
affixed his signature to the card at a 
time when Ehrlich’s signature was al- 
ready on it in the capacity of treasurer, 
and at a time when the card recited that 
the president or the treasurer were to 
have authority to sign the company 
checks; that Ehrlich returned the card in 
that condition to the defendant bank; and 
that from time to time Ehrlich made 
further deposits and wrote checks making 
withdrawals from the bank against the 
plaintiff's account. 

The plaintiff asserts that the evidence 
of the foregoing upon which the jury 
acted was improperly admitted, and that 
as a matter of law plaintiff was entitled 
to a verdict. Neither side submits 
authority that is directly in point on any 
question in the case. There 1s, however, 
authority of long standing that, under 
the circumstances cited above, agency by 
estoppel arose. 2 Corpus Juris, 461,§ 
69. The jury was instructed from what 
facts such an agency might arise, and 
also from what facts no such agency 
could arise. There is also a case where 
this principle was applied to a state of 
facts substantially paralleling in the im- 
portant particulars the facts mm this case. 
Fulton Bank v. New York & Sharon 
Canal Co., 4 Paige’s Ch. 126, 136, per 
Chancellor Walworth. The evidence 
supporting this result was properly ad- 
mitted under the foregoing authorities, 
and the agency by estoppel of Ehrlich 
was fully established. The jury finding 
to that effect should not be disturbed. 
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Plaintiff also asserts that the bank 
was negligent as a matter of law in pay- 
ing out checks drawn to the order of 
cash and signed by the plaintiff corpor- 
ation, per Ehrlich as treasurer, when 
such checks were presented by Ehrlich 
in person. The defendant was not 
negligent as a matter of law in so doing. 
Whether is was negligent or not was 
at best a question of fact for the jury, 
and the jury have held that the bank 
was not negligent. The bank could only 
be held to be negligent in the event that 
it was put on notice or inquiry that the 
‘proceeds of the check were being or to 
‘be made the subject of a larceny or 
conversion. Such notice or being put 
upon inquiry arises when a check is made 
payable to the officer, and signed by the 
corporation per that self-same officer, or 
where, no matter how the check is made 
payable the bank is apprised that the 
proceeds are being applied to the officer's 
personal affairs, as when a check payable 
to cash is placed by the bank to the 
personal credit of the officer in an ac- 
count the bank may have for that 
individual. But when a check, made 
payable to cash, is presented by an em- 
ploye or officer of a corporation, auth- 
orized to sign for such a corporation, 
to a bank for payment in cash, the bank 
has no means of knowing from a mere 
inspection of the check that the proceeds 
are going to be subjected to larceny or 
conversion by the one presenting the 
check. It is only put on notice where 
the individual presenting it is the payee 
or is depositing such a check in his pri- 
vate account. 

To hold otherwise would result in 
the court’s ignoring the untversal practice 
of long standing of treasurers and simil- 
arly authorized officers of corporations 
presenting checks made payable to cash 
for vast sums for pay roll and other 
purposes. Such transactions are of daily 
occurrence in every bank in the city, 
and if courts did not know this they 
would merely brand themselves as being 


ignorant of what is common knowledge 


in the entire business community, and 
give convincing point to the criticism 
often made that courts have lost touch 
with the practical facts of life and the 
world, especially in their attitude on 
matters of common knowledge in busi- 
ness practice. At most it is a question 
of fact for a jury whether or not the 
circumstances surrounding the particular 
presentation of such a check carried with 
it notice of a diversion of funds from 
corporate purposes, and whether or not 
the payment thereof by a bank was or 
was not imprudent or negligent act with- 
in the standard of a reasonably prudent 
or cautious man exercising ordinary care. 
It has been judicially recognized, how- 
ever, that a check not indorsed in form, 
for the credit of the person presenting 
it, cashed through a messenger, did not, 
without proof of further facts, establish 
any limitation on the right of the holder 
to receive the proceeds thereof from a 
bank, through a messenger or other- 
wise, so as to cast liability on the 
bank honoring the check. Peerpot 
v. Mt. Morris Bank, 120 App. 
Div. 247, 104 N. Y. 1045; Madeiran 
Alliance Protective Association v. Lowell 
Trust Co., 237 Mass. 89, 129 N. E. 440; 
Hatch v. Johnson Loan & Trust Co. (C. 
C.) 79 F. 828, 829, 840, 841; Griffin 
v. National Bank of Commerce (Mo. 
Sup.) 246 S. W. 190. 

When the checks sued upon herein 
made payable to cash were presented to 
the paying teller of the defendant bank, 
signed by an officer who, as to them, 
was authorized to sign, the bank was 
not required to inquire into whether the 
cash on the check was to be devoted to 
corporate purposes or not. It had a 
right to assume that the proceeds would 
be devoted to corporate purposes, unless 
a jury concluded that the surrounding 
circumstances were such that it would 
be negligent to so assume. Here the 


jury has held that the bank was not 
negligent on evidence that is conclusive 
upon this court. 

Motion to set aside the verdict for the 











Proposed new building for the Woonsocket Institution for Savings, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


individual bank building of granite and 

limestone, with bronze windows and 

doors, about to be constructed at 

Woonsocket, R. I., for the Woonsocket 
Institution for Savings. This bank has had a long 
and honorable career of over eighty years, having 
been established in 1845. Its deposits now exceed 
$13,000,000. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 


Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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defendant is denied, with exception to 
the plaintiff. 


CASHIER NOT LIABLE ON 
AGREEMENT TO BE RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR DEPOSIT 


Edwards v. Bryan, Supreme Court of 
Alabama, 108 So. Rep. 9. 


The plaintiff had a time deposit in a 
bank of which the defendant was cashier 
and principal stockholder. The defend- 
ant signed an instrument stating that 
he was personally responsible to this 
plaintiff for the deposit to the ex- 
tent of $5000 “until the contemplated 
business matters have been perfected in 
the sale and issue of stock has been 
made.” In this action to recover under 
this instrument, it was held that it was 
not a direct or original undertaking by 
the defendant but was a collateral under- 
taking to answer for the debt or obliga- 
tion of another (the bank). Under the 
statute of frauds such an agreement is 
not valid unless there is a sufficient 
memorandum of it in writing signed by 
the person to be charged. The instru- 
ment here sued on was deficient in that 
it failed to recite a consideration passing 
to the defendant and the cashier was 
accordingly held not liable. 

Action by C. W. Edwards against W 
J. Bryan. Plaintiff takes a nonsuit, and 
appeals from adverse rulings on evidence. 
Affirmed. 


OPINION 


GARDNER, J.—Plaintiff (appellant) 
was on February 15, 1924, depositor of 
the Bank of Flomaton, of which bank 
defendant (appellee) was cashier and 
principal stockholder. On said above 
named date defendant executed to 
plaintiff the following instrument, which 
forms the foundation of the present 
suit: 


Flomaton, Ala., Feb. 15, 1924. 
“This is to say that I am personally 





responsible to C. W. Edwards for his 
time deposit in the Bank of Flomaton 
in the sum of $5000.00 at the rate of 
7 per cent. interest until the contem- 
plated business matters have been 
perfected in the sale and issue of stock 
has been made. 

“(Signed) W. J. Bryan, Cashier.” 

The sole question here presented, as 
conceded by counsel for the respective 
parties, is whether the foregoing instru- 
ment is to be construed as an original 
or direct obligation on the part of 
defendant, or merely as a collateral 
undertaking. If construed as collateral, 
failing to express any consideration, it 
is not questioned that it would be unen- 
forceable as in contravention of the 
statute of frauds. Lindsay v. McRea, 
22 So. 868, 116 Ala. 542; Rigby v. 
Norwood, 34 Ala. 129. 

The foregoing undertaking does not 
pretend to discharge the bank’s indebt- 
edness to plaintiff. Its liability continues 
to exist. In Puckett v. Bates, 4 Ala. 
390, speaking to this question, the court 
said: 

“The law is certainly well established 
that if the person for whose debt, default 
or miscarriage the undertaking is made, 
be liable at all so that the whole respon- 
sibility does not rest upon the second 
promisor, the second promise is collateral, 
and is void by the statute if not reduced 
to writing.” 

This character of test has found fre- 
quent repetition in our subsequent case. 
Boykin v. Dohlonde, 37 Ala. 577; Clark 
v. Jones, 6 So. 362, 87 Ala. 474; Webb 
v. Hawkins Lumber Co., 14 So. 407, 
101 Ala. 630; Sanford v. Howard, 29 
Ala. 684, 68 Am. Dec. 101; Shepherd 
v. Butcher Tool & Hdwe. Co., 73 So. 
498, 198 Ala. 275. 

But this instrument bears further 
evidence of its collateral nature, in that 
defendant's liability is expressly for a 
limited period—that is, “until the con- 
templated business matters have been 
perfected in the sale and issue of stock 
has been made.” Upon the perfection 
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of the business matters therein contem- 
plated, the liability of the defendant was 
to cease, as a necessary consequence of 
the language used. Of course in such 
event it was not contemplated that the 
liability of the bank to plaintiff as a 
depositor was to be revived, as it were, 
but strongly indicates that it was the 
understanding and intention of the 
parties that the bank’s responsibility was 
to continue and be unaffected by the 
agreement. 

Counsel for appellant relies upon Bates 
v. Starr, 6 Ala. 697, Scott v. Myatt, 
24 Ala. 489, 60 Am. Dec. 485, and J. 
Zimmern’s Co. v. Granade, 102 So. 210, 
212 Ala. 172, but the cases are readily 
distinguishable. In the latter case credit 
had been expressly withdrawn from the 
corporation, and no credit was to be 
extended to it, the plaintiff extending 
credit to Granade only, who accepted 
the same. The correspondence set out 
in the opinion clearly demonstrates that 
the liability of defendant in that case 
was original and direct. In Scott v. 
Myatt, supra, goods were delivered to 
one Orr upon the faith of defendants’ 
order, which contained an unconditional 
promise to pay for such goods as plain- 
tiff might furnish Orr in the future, and 
the court correctly held the writing 
constituted a direct obligation. So like- 
wise with Bates v. Starr, supra. De- 
fendant had obligated himself in the 
writing there in question to be respon- 
sible for any rental arrangement one 
Searll might make as to a certain store- 
house. The court, observing that “it is 
of the essence of a guaranty, that there 
should be a principal debtor, for it is a 
collateral engagement for another,” and 
proceeding to a discussion of the under- 
taking therein questioned, said: 

“Here is a direct promise to be respon- 
sible for the payment of the rent, not 
to answer for the default of Searll. In 
fact, it cannot be assumed from the 
writing, that the latter wanted the house 
for his own use, or that it was expected 
any credit should be given to him by 


the plaintiffs. From anything appearing 
to the contrary, Searll may have been 
employed by the defendant as an agent 
to procure the house for him.” 

In the instant case the writing shows 
the liability of the bank to plaintiff as 
a depositor, and nothing to indicate that 
such liability is to be affected by the 
written instrument. It continues to 
exist; defendant's liability continues to 
the happening of a certain contingency. 
The two liabilities are separate and 
distinct. Applying the test laid down 
in Puckett v. Bates, supra, and consist- 
ently followed in subsequent decisions, 
we find ourselves in accord with the 
holding of the trial court to the effect 
that defendant's undertaking is collateral 
and not original and direct. 

It results that the judgment of the 
court below will be here affirmed. 

Affirmed. 


ON REHEARING 


GARDNER, J.—The foregoing fully 
answers, as we consider it, the argument 
of counsel for appellant as contained in 
briefs upon original consideration of this 
cause, but upon application for rehearing 
there is presented a further insistence 
that there was consideration for the 
execution of the instrument here in 
question, moving to defendant, and sufhi- 
cient to constitute the transaction an 
original and independent obligation on 
defendant's part. Reference is made to 
an agreement as to the sale by defendant 
of some of the bank stock to plaintiff, 
but this was entirely conditional and 
a mere tentative understanding between 
the parties, without binding effect. 

The testimony of plaintiff is somewhat 
uncertain as to the further insistence 
that a consideration for the instrument 
was the understanding that he leave on 
deposit the money he then had in the 
banks. But conceding the sufficiency of 
the evidence in this respect, the benefit 
to defendant as a stockholder in the 
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bank would be incidental only and not 
direct, and would not suffice to change 
the character of the transaction from a 
collateral to an original and independent 
one. 27 C. J. 150; Richardson v. 
Albright, 121 N. E. 362, 224 N. Y. 
497, 8 A. L. R. 1195; Walther v. 
Merrell, 6 Mo. App. 370; Hardware Co. 
v. Goodman, 69 S. E. 898, 68 W. Va. 
462, 32 L. R. A. (N. S.) 598, Ann. 
Cas. 1912B, 218. 

A careful consideration of the cases 
of Uvalde Nat. Bank v. Brooks (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 162 S. W. 957, and Good- 
ling v. Simon, 54 Pa. Super. Ct. 125, 
cited by counsel for appellant, will dis- 
close that they are not opposed to the 
authorities above noted. 

But this additioaa! argument is to be 
considered also in the light of the further 
fact, as noted upon original considera- 
tion, that the instrument bears upon its 
face evidence of its collateral character, 
in that the defendant's liability is ex- 
pressly for a limited penod. Viewed 
in any aspect of the case the obligation 
of defendant was not original and inde- 
pendent, but remained collateral. Rich- 
ardson v. Albright, supra. 

The application for rehearing is over- 


ruled. 


DRAWER OF CHECK DISCHARG- 
ED BY DELAY IN PRESENTMENT 


Koch v. Sanford Loan & Realty Co., 
Springfield, Missouri, Court of 
Appeals, 286 S. W. Rep. 732. 


The holder of a check must present 
it within a reasonable time after it is 
issued. His failure to do so will result 
in discharging the drawet of the chek 
from liability in the event that the bank 
fails prior to the presentment. Under 
this rule, where the holder is in the 
same place where the drawee bank is 
located, he should present it not later 
than the day follswing its receipt. If 
the bank is in anocner place, he should 





deposit it so that it will be forwarded 
for collection not later than the day after 
he receives it. ; 

In the present case, the defendant 
delivered a check to the plaintiff on Jan- 
uary 11th. If the check had been pre- 
sented promptly, it would have been 
paid. The plaintiff, in the mistaken 
belief that the check should have been 
for a larger amount, mailed it to the 
defendant with a request that the error 
be corrected. The defendant mailed it 
back to the plaintiff without change and 
it was received by him on January 14th. 
Before the plaintiff could present the 
check, the drawee bank failed. It was 
held that the defendant was discharged 
from liability to the extent of the loss 
which it sustained as a result of the 
delay in presentment. 


OPINION 


BRADLEY, J.—This is a suit on a 
check. The case was tried before the 
court without a jury, and plaintiff ob- 
tained judgment for 40 per cent. of the 
amount of the check sued on. The 
judgment given was not satifactory to 
plaintiff, and he appealed. 

Plaintiff did some paving for defend- 
ant in the city of Springfield, Mo. On 
January 11, 1924, plaintiff and defend- 
ant agreed upon the balance due for the 
work, and on that date defendant gave 
to plaintiff its check for $1374.18, the 
amount agreed upon as being the balance 
due. The settlement was made in 
Springfield in defendant's office. Plain’ 
tiff resided in Joplin, Mo. The check 
was drawn on the Holland Banking 
Company, a banking institution at that 
time in the city of Springfield. Before 
the check was presented the Holland 
Banking Company failed and had closed 
its doors. By arrangement made by the 
State bank commissioner with a bank 
in the city of Springfield depositors of 
the Holland Banking Company were 
paid 40 per cent., and on this fact the 
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court based the 40 per cent. judgment 
rendered. It might be here stated that 
the defendant in its answer tendered 
judgment for 40 per cent. of the amount 
of the check. 

The defense is that plaintiff was 
negligent in presenting his check; that 
had he handled the check as he should 
have it could have and would have been 
presented for payment and paid before 
the Holland Banking Company closed 
its doors. 

January 11th, the day the check was 
issued and delivered, was on Friday. 
According to defendant’s evidence, the 
check was delivered during banking 
hours and could have been presented 
that day. After plaintiff left defend- 
ant’s office on the day the check was 
issued and delivered to him it occurred 
to him that the check should have been 
for $1385.20 instead of $1374.18. 
With this in mind he mailed the check 
back to defendant suggesting that what 
he considered an error be corrected. 
Plaintiff went to his home in Joplin the 
night of January 11th, the day the check 
was issued. But whether he mailed the 
check in Springfield or Joplin he was 
not certain. Anyway the check arrived 
at defendant's office on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 12th. Upon receipt of the check by 
defendant on the 12th it immediately 
mailed it back to plaintiff at Joplin 
reminding him of a $11.02 item which, 
according to defendant, was gone over 
in the settlement and which was deduct- 
ed by agreement. The item mentioned 
had its origin in this way: December 
13, 1923, defendant gave plaintiff a 
check for $98 for hauling rock. This 
included $11.02 due one Crenshaw on 
the rock hauling. Plaintiff did not pay 
Crenshaw out of the $98, and he, Cren- 
shaw, came to defendant for his pay, 
and defendant paid him. And when 
plaintiff and defendant settled on Janu- 
ary 11th this $11.02 Crenshaw item was 
deducted from the amount due plaintiff, 
leaving the net balance as stated above. 

Plaintiff received the check back from 


defendant when he opened his mail in 
Joplin Monday morning, January 14th. 
Upon receipt of the check and the ex- 
planation on the 14th plaintiff on the 
same day deposited the check with the 
Conqueror Trust Company in Joplin. 
The trust company forwarded it to the 
Union National Bank in Springfield, and 
it was received by the Union National 
Bank on Tuesday morning January 15th. 
The Holland Banking Company failed to 
open for business on the morning of 
the 15th; hence the check was not paid. 

As stated this case was tried before 
the court without a jury. No declara- 
tions of law were asked and none were 
given. In such case the judgment should 
be affirmed if it may be sustained on any 
theory supported by the evidence. 
Loomis v. Realty Co., 212 Mo. App. 
147, loc. cit. 151, 251 S. W. 735; Side- 
bottom v. Sidebottom, 215 Mo. App. 
513, loc. cit. $22, 255 S. W. 353. 

Plaintiff contends that the evidence 
does not support the finding made. 
Since the finding and judgment were for 
defendant, we take the facts to be as 
presented by defendant. Had this check 
been presented to the drawee bank at 
any time prior to 4 o'clock p. m. on 
January 14th it would have been paid, 
as the bank was a going concern until it 
closed at the usual closing hour on that 
day. If defendant had taken the check 
to Joplin with him and deposited it in 
his bank on Saturday the 12th, it would 
have, in the usual course, been presented 
for payment on Monday the 14th and 
would have been paid. Where the 
payee to whom a check is delivered re- 
ceives it in the same place where the 
bank on which it is drawn is located, 
it is his duty to present it to the drawee 
bank before the closing of banking hours 
on the next business day. Wear v. Lee, 
87 Mo. 358; Rosenblatt v. Haberman, 
8 Mo. App. 486; Dyas v. Hanson, 14 
Mo. App. 363; 8 C. J. p. 540. 

Corpus Juris states the rule in this 
wise: 

“It is well settled that, in the absence 
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of special circumstances, when the person 
receiving the check and the banker on 
whom it is drawn are in the same place, 
it must be presented for payment the 
same day, or at least the next business 
day after it is received; but where the 
check is received on Saturday the payee 
has until the close of banking hours on 
Monday to present it. It is not neces- 
sary to present it on the day it is received, 
except perhaps where the holder knows 
that the bank is in precarious condition.” 

The general rule is that a check should 
be presented within a reasonable time. 
A reasonable time, of course, depends 
upon the circumstances of each particular 
case. But it is undoubtedly the rule in 
this state, and generally we think, that 
where the payee receives the check in 
the place where the drawee bank is lo- 
cated it is his duty to present it not 
later than the closing of banking hours 
on the following business day. Had 
plaintiff observed this duty the check 
would have been presented and paid. 

We are clear that the judgment below 
was correct and should be affirmed. 

It is so ordered. 


BANK RESPONSIBLE TO CUS- 
TOMER FOR LOST BONDS 


Mulenix v. Fairfield National Bank, 
Supreme Court of Iowa, 209 
N. W. Rep. 432. 


The plaintiff delivered $750 in Liberty 
bonds to the defendant bank for safe- 
keeping, the bank receiving no compen- 
sation for its services. The bonds were 
placed in an envelope by the bank's 
cashier and put in the compartment of 
the safe in which the funds of the bank 
were kept. Subsequently, the bonds dis- 
appeared and no officer or employe of 
the bank was able to explain what had 
become of them. It was held that the 


bank was liable for the face value of the 
bonds, and that direct evidence of their 
conversion by the bank was unnecessary. 


Action in trover for the conversion 
of certain Liberty bonds deposited by 
plaintiff with the defendant bank for 
safe-keeping. Verdict and judgment for 
the plaintiff, and the defendant appeals. 
Affirmed. 

See, also, 206 N. W. 670. 


OPINION 


STEVENS, J.—This is an action to 
recover the value of certain Liberty 
bonds which appellee alleged were de- 
posited with the Fairfield National Bank 
at Fairfield, Iowa, for safe-keeping, and 
which the bank is alleged to have con- 
verted to its own use. After the action 
was commenced and before the trial, a 
receiver was appointed for the bank. 
The answer to the petition was filed by 
the receiver. The deposit by appellee 
of Liberty bonds of the aggregate face 
value of $750 in the Fairfield National 
Bank on January 13, 1920, for safe- 
keeping is admitted. The bonds were 
placed in an envelope by the cashier and 
put in the compartment of the safe in 
which the funds of the bank were kept. 
Appellant, for answer to the petition, 
alleged that, if any bonds were depos- 
ited in the bank by appellant for safe- 
keeping, same were returned to him, and 
denied the allegations of the petition 
charging the conversion of the bonds. 
By the way of an amendment to the 
answer, appellant alleged that the deposit 
of the bonds in the bank for safe- 
keeping was gratuitous, that if the said 
bonds were appropriated or converted 
by any one while in the possession of 
the bank it was by an employe or em- 
ployes thereof without any fault or 
negligence upon the part of the bank 
or its officers. 

A motion to strike the amendment to 
the answer was sustained. This ruling 
is assigned as error. All of the employes, 
directors, and officers of the bank were 
called as witnesses, and denied that they 
had any knowledge whatever of the mis- 
appropriation of the bonds by the bank 
or of the conversion thereof by it or any 
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of its employes. Appellant also sought 
to show by the officers of the bank that 
they had never had occasion or cause to 
suspect or question the integrity of any 
of the bank’s employes. This testimony 
was, upon objection of counsel for ap- 
pellee, excluded. 

The amendment to the answer ap- 
parently proceeded on the theory that it 
was a good defense for appellant to 
show that the bonds were not lost by the 
negligence of the officers or employes 
of the bank. In view of the theory upon 
which appellant tried the case, that is, 
that the bonds were in fact returned to 
appellee, we do not deem it necessary to 
pass upon the question whether or not 
freedom from negligence might ever be 
available to a gratuitous bailee as a de- 
fense to an action charging conversion 
If it were conceded that the ruling of 
the court on the motion to strike the 
amendment to the petition was errone- 
ous, the court would, nevertheless, be 
compelled to hold that the ruling was 
without prejudice. 

No authorities are cited on the point 
except Kubli v. First National Bank, 199 
Iowa, 194, 200 N. W. 434. The cause 
of action pleaded in that case was based 
solely upon negligence, and nothing said 
therein is in point here. The record will 
be more fully stated in another sub- 
division of this opinion. The evidence 
offered as to the character of the bank’s 
employes tended only to establish the 
bank’s freedom from negligence in the 
selection of its employes, and was there- 
fore not relevant to any issue involved. 
Furthermore, the ruling of the court ex- 
cluding the evidence was without 
prejudice to appellant. 

II. At the conclusion of all of the 
evidence, appellant moved the court for 
a directed verdict upon the ground that 
the evidence was insufficient to sustain 
a verdict for appellee. The specific 
points of the motion were that the evi- 
dence wholly failed to show that any 
demand was made by appellee on the 
bank for the bonds prior to the com- 


4 


mencement of this action; that the bank 
conclusively established its freedom from 
negligence in caring for the bonds; that 
no evidence of the value thereof was in- 
troduced by appellee; and that there is a 
total absence of evidence to establish the 
charge of conversion. 

We will dispose of the several grounds 
of the motion in the order stated. Con- 
version is any distinct act of dominion 
or control, wrongfully exerted over the 
chattels of another in denial of his rights 
thereto. Brown v. Altar Mfg. Co., 163 
Iowa, 343, 144 N. W. 613; Lee v. Coon 
Rapids Bank, 166 Iowa, 242, 144 N. W. 
630; Peninsular Bank v. Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, 186 Iowa, 418, 172 N. W 
293, 19 A. L. R. 547. The receipt of 
the bonds by the bank is admitted, and 
the evidence disclosed that they were at 
all times, while in the possession of the 
bank, kept in the safe to which the em- 
ployes of the bank had access. 

It is admitted that on or about April 
3, 1920, appellee requested the cashier 
to give him the bonds. The cashier 
testified that he went to the safe and took 
therefrom the envelope containing the 
bonds, and that he believed, and was 
quite certain, that he then delivered them 
to appellee. An employe of the bank 
who was present corroborated the testi- 
mony of the cashier, except as to the 
delivery of the instruments to appellee. 
Both the cashier and the employe testi- 
fied that appellee was asked for the re- 
ceipt, which was given him for the bonds 
when deposited, and that he stated he did 
not have it with him, and that the cashier 
then said, in substance, “You may, or 
will, have to mail or send them to the 
bank.” Appellee categorically denied 
that the bonds were on the occasion 
mentioned returned to him. The em- 
ploye of the bank above referred to also 
testified that she did not remember hav- 
ing seen the bonds in the safe subse- 
quent to the above transaction. There 
was evidence of a somewhat indifferent 
character of a further demand for the 
bonds. No other transaction is referred 
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to by any of the officers connected with 
the bank in which it is claimed they 
might have been returned to appellee. 
Except as stated, the bank was unable 
to account for the disappearance of the 
bonds and their failure to return the 
same upon demand. We think the evi- 
dence on this issue sufficient to take the 
question to the jury. 


It is true that no direct evidence of 
the actual conversion of the bonds by 
the bank or any one in its employ was 
introduced by appellee. This was not 
necessary. The bank was, at least, an 
insurer of its own conduct, and was 
bound to return the bonds to the appel- 
lee. If they had been stolen from the 
bank, without negligence upon its part, 
which is not claimed, the bank might 
not be liable therefor. Kubli v. Firs 
National Bank, supra. 

The rule as to the measure of damages 
is well established in this state. The 
court instructed the jury to return a 
verdict for $750, the face of the bonds, 
with interest added, if a verdict was 
found for plaintiff. The rule established 
in this state is that, in the absence of 
other evidence, the face value of nego- 
tiable instruments and other similar 
choses in action is prima facie evidence 
of the value thereof. Callanan v. 
Brown & Co., 31 Iowa, 333; Sickles v. 
Dallas Center Bank, 81 Iowa, 408, 46 
N. W. 1089; Dean v. Nichols & Shep 
ard Co., 95 Iowa, 89, 63 N. W. 582; 
Pelley v. Walker, 79 Iowa, 142, 44 N 
W. 346; Freeman v. Stroebehn, 122 
Iowa, 157, 97 N. W. 1094; Hubbard v. 
Insurance Co., 129 Iowa, 13, 105 N. 
W. 332. 

It is contended by appellant that this 
rule has no application to government or 
other bonds which are bought and sold 
upon the market, in which case it is the 
market value, and our attention is called 
to Griffith v. Burden, 35 Iowa, 138, to 
sustain this contention. 


analyzed in the light, of the issues theré 
presented, the cited case apparently lends 
support to appellant’s contention. 


The 


L. R,, A. 303. 
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issue really before the, court in the Grif- 
fith Case was whéether the face, or 
market, value of certain municipal bonds 
was the true measure of the plaintiff's 
recovery in the absence of proof of cer- 
tain specific facts. The face value of 
the bonds there involved was $2000, but 
the jury returned a verdict in favor of 
plaintiff for $535. Evidence must, 
therefore, have been admitted of the 
actual or market value of the bonds. 
The court in that case instructed the 
jury that such was the measure of dam- 
ages. The plaintiff, however, requested 
the court to instruct the jury to return 
a verdict in his favor for the face value 
of the bonds with interest, unless it was 
shown by the testimony either that the 
state of Minnesota, which had issued 
the bonds, was insolvent at the time of 
the conversion, that the bond was illeg: 
ally issued, or that it had been paid, and 
that the burden was on the plaintiff to 
so show. 

The court held that the true measure 
of damages was the market value of the 
bonds, but did not have the exact point 
now under discussion before it. Such 
was the interpretation placed upon the 
Griffith Case by this court in Independ- 
ent School District v. First National 
Bank, 196 Iowa, 1171, 194 N. W. 196. 
The point decided in City of Memphis 
v. Brown, 20 Wall. (87 U. S.) 289, 
22 L. Ed. 264, in which Griffith v 
Burden, supra, is cited, is not applicable 
to either the facts or issues in the case 
before us. The following cases from 
other jurisdictions are in point and sup- 
port the conclusion we have reached 
herein: Meixell v. Kirkpatrick, 29 Kan. 
679: Meixell v. Kirkpatrick, 33 Kan. 
282, 6 P. 246; First Nat. Bank v. Dick- 
son, 5 Dak. 286, 40 N. W. 351; Walley 
v. Deseret National Bank, 14 Utah, 305, 
47 P. 147; Hayes v. Mass. Mutual ne 
Ins. Co., 125 Ill. 626; 18 N. E. 322, 

, The peremptory instruc- 

We conclude ‘on ‘this 
point that the court properly instructed 
the jury, in the absence of any evidence 
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to the contrary, that the face value of 
the bonds was prima facie evidence of 
their value. 

III. Several requests were made by 
appellant for instructions. No proper 
exception was preserved to the refusal 
of the court to give the requested instruc- 
tions, and an examination of them satis- 
fies us that the substance thereof, so far 
as they correctly stated the law, were 
embodied in the court's charge. 

Certain paragraphs of the court’s 
charge are complained of, as is the charge 


asa whole. The criticism of the instruc- 
tions is based almost wholly upoa 
appellant’s theory of the proof intro 
duced and necessary to a recovery. No 
doubt the instructions might easily have 
been amplified to some extent, but we 
find no substantial error in any of them, 
either of commission or omission, or lack 
of clearness, that could in any way have 
prejudiced appellant. Finding no errcr 
in the record, the judgment of the cour? 
below is affirmed. 
Affirmed. 











Men who played principal roles in the sale of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway to a reorganization group headed by Kuhn-Loeb and the National 
City Company, of New York, are: (left to right) Robert T. Swaine, attorney for 
reorganization managers; Jerome J. Hanauer, vice-president Kuhn-Loeb & Company; 
Guy Cary, counsel for bondholders’ committee; F. H. Ecker, vice-president Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company; Donald C. Swatland, attorney for reorganization 
managers; Pierpont V. Davis, vice-president National City Company. 
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trustees. 
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for corporations 
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protection of cred- 
itors. 
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SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM Hayes 


UST a month ago, two American 
destroyers steamed cautiously up the 
Yangtse River, causing excited chat- 

ter among the sampans along the banks. 
They finally anchored at Hankow, 
alongside the British gunboats already 
there, a silent reminder to the Chinese 
that these two nations are vigilantly pro- 
tecting the lives of their citizens. Two 
days later, an American destroyer was 
sent to Foochow, for the same purpose. 
Neither the United States nor Great 
Britain has any intention of meddling 
in the civil war of China, but both are 
determined to prevent a recurrence of 
the horrors which accompanied the 
“Boxer Rebellion.” The anti-foreign 
sentiment in Hankow and Foochow now 
is almost as great as it was then. 

China is not, in fact, as we usually 
think of her, one nation. This great 
race is broken up into about ten semi- 
governments at present, each headed by 
some “war lord” who is constantly 
striving to extend his influence, or hold 
what territory he has. It is a sort of 
feudal condition. It results in great 
misery in some sections, as in Sianfu, 
besieged since last April and now so 
short of food that the inhabitants are 
becoming cannibals. 

The Cantonese faction, under the 
tutelage of the Bolshevists, Las been 
gaining power rapidly of late. These 
people evidently decided to make China 
so unpleasant for foreigners as to drive 
them all out. No sooner had they taken 
Hankow than they began to organize the 
workers into unions similar to the soviet 
unions. At the same time, they 


fomented the anti-foreigner sentiment, 
which culminated in the threat of a gen- 
eral anti-foreigner strike and which sent 
the American destroyers up the river to 
protect American lives. 

Seymour Parker Gilbert, agent general 





for reparations, says in his 127-page sec- 
ond annual report, published on Decem- 
ber 5, that: During the second annuity 
year, Germany has made the full pay- 
ment of 1,200,000,000 marks provided 
in the Dawes plan and that all payments 
have been made on time. All the money 
so paid has been transferred to the 
creditor nations, and without difficulty. 

The transfer committee has not yet 
seriously considered the proposal to sell 
the German railway bonds in the open 
market. 

Though the railway company paid the 
interest on its bonds, it had a deficit for 
the year of 30,000,000 marks. 

The most troublesome problem of the 
German budget—the payments to vari- 
ous states and communes—has had to be 
postponed for another year before it is 
settled. 

Another development that is likely to 
make trouble in the future is the in- 
creasing expenditures for capital im- 
provements, provided for by loans, thus 
avoiding, for the present, raising the tax 
rate. 

The German currency is entirely 
stable, and the Reichbank’s gold reserve 
is approximately equal to that cf other 
gold standard countries. 

About 3,500,000,000 marks have been 
brought into Germany since the Dawes 
plan went into effect, through foreign 
loans. 

The business situation is hopeful, but 
the report warns against speculation and 
a too early discounting for the future. 

Finally, the reparation commission has 
conducted its affairs with economy, spent 
less money this year than last, and was 
able to turn back into the reparation 
fund 144,000 marks, unexpended balance 
of its appropriation. 

Thirty-eight professional “speculators” 
—men whose business it is to stand a 
little aloof and speculate on the laws 
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which govern this complex economic 
world of ours today—from twenty- 
three nations met in Geneva in the latter 
part of November. They met as the 
preparatory committee for the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference, to be held 
in May, 1927, probably in Amsterdam. 
To assist them in their labors great in- 
dustrial firms all over the world had 
sent in reports on all phases of economic 
activity. Altogether, there were eighty 
documents, representing perhaps the 
greatest collection of industrial and 
economic information ever compiled. 
They divided themselves into sub- 
committees and set to work. After three 
days, they were able to agree that the 
International Economic Conference will 
not be, as hoped, a meeting to make rec- 
ommendations, but merely a_ general 
consultation. All the economically im- 


portant states will be asked to send five 
representatives, chosen for their per- 


sonal qualifications, not as official ambas- 
sadors. 

At one session on “The Present Eco- 
nomic Position” these representatives will 
put forth the principal features of the 
economic problems of their countries. At 
the other on “Economic Factors and 
Tendencies Which Affect World Peace” 
they will discuss customs tariffs, direct 
or indirect subsidies, the various problems 
of industries and agriculture. 

“We must above all dispel the wide- 
spread misconception,” said M Theu- 
nis of Belgium in his final talk to the 
delegates, “that we are expecting or even 
hoping to obtain final results from the 
first meeting of the conference... . 
The work of economic pacification will 
be long and will proceed by stages, but 
the aim to be achieved is worthy of 
our efforts. It will no doubt not be our 
generation which gathers the fruits of 
our efforts but, in the life of peoples, 
a few years hardly count.” 


END OF BRITISH COAL STRIKE 


Twenty-nine weeks after the begin- 
ning of the coal strike, the delegate con- 
ference of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain met, November 19, and 
passed a resolution which practically 
ended the strike. It recommended that 
the districts open negotiations with the 
mine owners and attempt to reach agree- 
ments. Certain rules were laid down 
by the federation, to guide the districts 
in making these agreements but, in gen- 
eral, the recommendation is a victory for 
the owners. They insisted on district 
agreements and they have carried their 
point. 

The stream of men back to work was 
suddenly augmented and a week later 
it was reported that almost half a million 
were once more on the job, almost half 
the normal force. 

Such a settlement cannot be viewed 
with any satisfaction. The men are re- 
turning only because they are starved to 
it. Hate and bad feeling will continue 
on both sides, and another outbreak may 
occur as soon as the miners feel strony 









































been handled.” 
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enough to undertake it again. No agree- 
ment for co-operation between workers 
and owners was reached. Such co-opera- 
tion is essential to reduce the very high 
cost of British mining. Until it is es- 
tablished, the workers will continue to 
suffer from disgracefully low wages, and 
the owners will have to be content with 
very small profits. 

And all England is injured thereby. 
The economic world is now interdepend- 
ent. Disturbances anywhere affect the 
whole structure. The lack of coal made 
it practically impossible to operate the 
iron and steel industry. All other in- 
dustries had to reduce their operation. 
Even railways, which had had practically 
no unemployment, had to cut down the 
work of their men to three days a week. 
The loss of purchasing power by work- 
ers cut down retail trade. All England 
had to do without coal, use inferior 
quality, or pay a prohibitive price. The 
monetary loss to the country has been 
estimated by statisticians at from £160,- 
000,000 to £260,000,000. From such 
experiences as these, nations are slowly 
coming to realize that industrial war is 
as costly to the body politic as actual 
war. Some method must be found for 
preventing it. Methods are already be- 
ing sought, and we can only hope for 
saner action in the future. 

Two results can be viewed with favor. 
The firm way in which the nation put 
down the general strike showed the 


futility of that form of threat. It is 
hoped that it will not be used again. 
Second, the shortage of coal has been a 
great benefit to most of the depressed 
nations on the continent. It has stimu- 
lated the mining and shipping industries, 
and the increased business there has 
slowly spread to other industries, and 
may prove the basis for a permanent 
business revival. But these aré small 
rewards for the loss and suffering caused 
by the strike. 


MORE TROUBLE WITH MEXICO 


Calles is getting his government into 
all kinds of hot water with his policy of 
enforcing the Constitution of 1917. He 
has incurred the enmity of the Catholic 
Church by the discriminatory laws 
against it contained in that constitution. 

To further enforce the Constitution 
of 1917, those who acquired titles to oil 
property before that constitution are re- 
quired to apply before January 1, 1927, 
for confirmation of their titles, and ac- 
cept concessions for not more than fifty 
years from the time they began to work 
their properties. If they do not, the 
properties are forfeited to the state. 

This directly affects large American 
holdings of land. Its retroactive charac- 
ter is especially disagreeable. Mexico 
has a perfect right to legislate against 
foreigners owning land in that country 
in the future, but no right to take away 
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land already purchased, without compen- 
sation. Hence, Calles risks the enmity 
of the United States in his enforcement 
of this provision. 

Secretary Kellogg published November 
23 a series of notes to the Callies gov- 
ernment in which he explained in detail 
the American opinion that such retro- 
active laws are confiscatory. Further- 
more, he insisted that in 1923 the Mex- 
ican Government agreed not to make 
these laws retroactive, by an exchange 
of notes “which formed the basis and 
moving consideration for the recogni- 
tion of the Mexican governmeut bv this 
Government.” This agreement has the 
force of a treaty. 

“The mere retroactive character of a 
law,” writes Aaron Saenz, Mexican 
foreign minister, in reply to Secretary 
Kellogg, “taken by itself and until it 
does produce confiscatory effects or is 
harmful in any other way when applied, 
cannot give rise to any objection what- 
soever.” Mr. Saenz flatly denies that 


the 1923 agreements were a conditioa 
for the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions, or had the binding force of a 
treaty. Mexican senators back the gov- 
ernment in its stand. 

The situation, according to Secretary 
Kellogg, is “extremely critical.” 


MEASURING ANTI-AMERICAN FEELING 
IN EUROPE 


Everywhere in the magazines one sees 
articles about how Europe hates Amer- 
ica; because America is prosperous, be- 
cause America was not a heavy sufferer 
during the war, because America insists 
upon repayment of the war debts, be- 
cause visiting Americans in Europe are 
often ill bred and insulting. These state- 
ments, says Dr. Julius Klein, director of 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, “do not represent 
the real attitude of Europe toward the 
United States.” Here is the proof: 

“A recent first-hand survey of the 
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opinions of competent expert observers 
in some twenty-five important foreign 
commercial centers reveal only one or 
two isolated instances of trade losses due 
to this supposed hostility to things 
American... . 

“Sales to Belgium, France, Italy and 
Spain—countries considered typically 
anti-American—of commodities easily 
identified as American (phonographs, 
automobiles, canned fruits, tires, type- 
writers, etc.) from January 1 to October 
1, 1926, amounted to just a few dollars 
under $21,000,000, whereas during the 
corresponding period in 1925 they to- 
taled $20,199,000.” 

Or if the Europeans do hate America, 
they do not let it interfere with busi- 
ness and, sooner or later, business rela- 
tions establish friendships. 


ENGLAND 


While the imperial conference in Lon- 
don was making such “momentous” de- 
cisions as that of changing the King’s 
title from “George V, by the Grace of 
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God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions Beyond the Seas King, De- 
fender of the Faith, Emperor of India,” 
to “George V, by the Grace of God of 
Great Britain, Ireland,” etc., and declar- 
ing. the dominions free and self-govern- 
ing nations, the miners got together and 
settled the coal strike, and business went 
on much as usual. 

The gold drain from the continent; 
which was causing some concern in Eng- 
land, ceased late in November. In a 
week, it began again, this time to the 
United States, with a shipment of £170,- 
000 to New York, and a later shipment 
of $250,000, both on very narrow mar- 
gins of profit taking advantage of de- 
clines in the price of “free” gold in 
London. 

The money market, however, is in 
good shape. During the first ten months 
of 1926 new capital issues, according to 
a compilation of the Midland Bank Lim- 
ited, London, were larger than at any 
time since 1922, and new loans are still 
going well in that market. The year’s 
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total to November 1, is £205,042,000, as 
compared with £166,070,000 for the 
same period in 1925. Most of the in- 
crease was in loans to foreign countries, 
which amounted to £50,095 in 1926 
compared with £18,684 in 1925. It seems 
to indicate that London is regaining its 
importance as an international invest- 
ment center. 

Business men have viewed with en- 
vious eyes the prosperity which has ac- 
companied the Coolidge policy of 
economy and tax reduction. They 
want their government to try it. So 
the Federation of British Industries sent 
a message to Prime Minister Baldwin, 
the gist of which is contained in the con- 
cluding paragraph: 

“Social reform is the legitimate aim 
of every political party, but the time 
for undertaking it must be determined 
by economic considerations. In times of 
prosperity, business can adjust itself to 
bear the burden, as shown in the decade 
prior to the war. The zeal for post-war 
reconstruction, however, has coincided 
with the time when it was essential that 
industry should have a breathing space 
to set its house in order. This has not 
been given. Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten that British manufacturers have 
to compete in the markets of the world 
with the products of countries where 
taxation for social or other purposes is 
at a much lower level. The ultimate 
possibility of maintaining even the 
present publicly provided social ameni- 
ties depends upon successfully meeting 
that competition. While the federation 


wishes in no way to repeat the gloomy 
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forebodings of certain publicists, it 
earnestly urges that time should be 
given to industry to adjust itself to the 
new post-war conditions before any 
further costly schemes are initiated by 
the Government.” 


GERMANY 


Up went the prices on the Berlin 
Boerse, beginning in September. Bankers 
who know that “what goes up must come 
down” began to warn their clients that 
a reaction was due soon. In the latter 
part of November it came, and continued 
up to the time that this was written. 

Speculators evidently discounted too 
much the increased business which came 
to Germany from the British coal strike. 
The revival started by that still con- 
tinues, but this drop of security prices 
evidently forecasts a recession in the 
near future. 

For the presert, however, it created 
an increased demand for money. There 
was a brisk demand for the first time 
in months. But the supply still exceeds 
the demand. 

This is not true of the capital market. 
America can still underbid Germany for 
long time loans, as was shown by Dillon, 
Read & Co.'s taking a $20,000,000 loan 
to the Berlin Electric Company away 
from the sharp competition by Berlin 
bankers. 

The government does not like this 
foreign borrowing. President Schacht 
of the Reichsbank says it keeps prices up, 
and the prices of short time money down, 
for some of the funds from these loans 
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are put into the Berlin short time money 
market. Prussia has absolutely forbid- 
den borrowing abroad, except for invest- 
ment in directly productive enterprises, 
the profits from which will cover interest 
and amortization. The government has 
issued a decree placing a 10 per cent. 
tax yield on all new foreign loans. 

Flattering the United States again by 
imitation, therefore, Germany is trying 
to make use of her abundant credit by 
introducing instalment buying. Tietz, 
the largest Berlin department store, is 
now selling everything except victuals 
on partial payments, and the Berlin Re- 
tailers’ Association is about to intro 
duce a similar plan. 

If business cannot be said to be exactly 
good in Germany, it is certainly improv- 
ing. Unemployment decreased notably 
in October, imports of 990,000,000 
marks were the highest since November, 
1925, and exports of 880,000,000 marks 
were the highest ever recorded, except 
for March, 1926. 


FRANCE 


One brisk November day last fall, 
Reginald McKenna, former British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and now 
chairman of the Midland Bank Limited, 
paid a courtesy call on his old friend, 
Premier Poincare, with whom he col- 
laborated on the Dawes Plan. At least 
so he said. The newspaper men saw a 
deeper significance behind the visit. They 
insist that Mr. McKenna called to con- 
gratulate the Premier on the recovery 
of the franc and to tell him that if it 
could now be stabilized, financial sup- 
port would be available from British and 
American bankers. 

Subsequent events have not tended to 
confirm this. The franc continued to 
rise, it is true, till it reached about 4 
cents, but without any apparent inter- 
vention or encouragement by the 
Premier. It rose so fast that it began 
to hamper French export trade. Then 


stocks took a drop. Employment began 
to take on serious proportions. 
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it all, Poincare said nothing. More- 
over, he refused to see delegations of 
business men, employers and workmen, 
who came to urge him to help avert the 
crisis that threatened the country. 

Evidently, either the Premier was too 
busy with the budget bill, which passed 
the Chamber of Deputies on December 
9 (the first time a budget has been voted 
on time by that body since 1922), or he 
is uncertain what to do. He leans toward 
complete revalorization of the franc, 
rather than stabilization. The effects of 
this may make him modify his belief, 
for the depressed business which is the 
inevitable result of an eqynnciating 
franc is already showing. 

Discouraged at the failure of the 
legislature to ratify the debt funding 
agreement he negotiated with the 
United States, Henri Berenger resigned 
as Ambassador to the United States on 
November 23. He was succeeded by 
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Paul Louis Charles Claudel. Born in 
1868, Claudel entered foreign service 
while still a student, as a consul. He 
has served in Shanghai, Peking, Prague, 
Frankfort, Hamburg, Brazil, Denmark, 
ahd Tokio. He has even more repute as 
a writer than as a diplomat, with twenty- 
five books to his credit, among them a 
Japanese play and several books of 
poems, very bizarre in form. His con- 
spicuous success in creating a spirit of 
friendship in Japan in place of the former 
suspicion prompted his latest appoint- 
ment. All his skill will be needed in his 
new post. 
ITALY 


The bachelor, envied of many, has no 
standing in Italy. It is the duty of 
every man, according to the Fascist doc- 
trine, to marry and have children, so 
that the state may go on. To provide a 
juridical punishment for those who re- 
fuse to ackhowledge this moral obliga- 
tion, the cabinet council has placed a 
tax on’ bachelors between 25 and 65. 
Spinsters are not included, on the ground 
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that their failure to marry is often not 
voluntary. The money collected from 
the tax will be used for the protection 
of matrimony and infancy, by an or- 
ganization which cares for 30,000 in- 
digent women and 29,000 needy children. 

With this and the other taxes, the 
government revenue of Italy is higher 
this year than last. The treasury does 
not show so large a surplus as last year, 
167,000,000 lire having been used to re- 
tire bank notes. 

Though the use of war bread, the 
heavy taxation, the consolidation loan, 
and the redemption of bank notes have 
lifted the lire to over 4 cents on the ex- 
change markets, no figure has been set 
for stabilization. The guesses published 
say that the lire will be stabilized at an 
even higher price—5 cents or higher. 

So far, most of the revaluation meas- 
ures have been beneficial to business. 
October foreign trade showed a balance 
of exports over imports in excess of 61,- 
000,000 lire, the first export surplus in 
four years. The wholesale price index 
has declined from 691 in August, -1925, 
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to 645 in the second week of November, 
but industry is not yet visibly affected. 
There is plenty of work for both men 
and machines. The only danger signs 
are in the increasing tightness of money 
and the rising price of capital. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Aided by easy money—plenty avail- 
able at 2 to 3 per cent.—more active 
shipping business carrying coals to New- 
castle and the rest of England, and the 
higher exchange value of the French and 
Belgian francs, The Netherlands is slow- 
ly climbing out of the mild depression 
of the summer. The declining prices 
seem to have been checked, the index 
of the Dutch Central Office of Statistics 
shows less unemployment. Until the re- 
cent advance of the francs, their cheap- 
ness gave them a considerable advan- 
tage over The Netherlands in trade and 
in attracting tourists. 

Following the path taken by much 
foreign capital in its flight to The 
Netherlands (a gold standard country) 
for safety, foreign loans have been com- 
ing to the Amsterdam market in large 
volume. Of the total of £317,000,000 
of new money raised in that market in 
the first nine months of 1926. more than 
50 per cent. went out of the country. 
And most of this 50 per cent. went to 
Germany. 

Dutch farmers have been suffering 
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from the same price declines that have 
made farming the most difficult industry 
in any country. Instead of government 
aid, however, they have tried co-opera- 
tion, and the results so far have been 
satisfactory. More than 250,000 belong 
to some organization for co-operative 
selling of their products or buying their 
supplies. They own most of the butter 
and cheese factories, about half of the 
beet sugar factories, and some, of the 
card-board factories in which straw is 
used. Thus, though they have but little 
effect on increasing selling prices, they 
can do a good deal toward cutting down 
production and distribution costs. 


NORWAY 


Unprofitable accounts are a problem 
in Norway, too. Thus a Norwegian 
bank circularizes its customers: 

“As you will probably be aware, the 
plentiful influx of money which has pre- 
vailed for some time still continues, and 
under existing circumstances we are un- 
able to apply all the money which is con- 
veyed to us; the money remains in our 
cash boxes or in the Bank of Norway 
without interest for us, and that which 
we allow our customers in the form of 
interest is thus a direct loss. We have, 
therefore, recently heen obliged strictly 
to limit the amounts we can_ receive 
against interest from our individual 
connections, and, as conditions now are, 
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we are unfortunately not able to pay you 
interest on your money from and in- 
cluding the 18th of this month.” 

How prostrate business is in Norway 
can be judged from this. Since the re- 
cent sudden appreciation of the krone, 
there has been an almost complete shut- 
down of industry. Add the fact that 
no one wants to borrow money to the 
increasing amount of money being sent 
into Norway for speculation, and a cen- 
tral bank rate of 44 per cent., and it 
is easy to see why banks want no more 
deposits. 

BULGARIA 


Homeless and jobless, the refugees in 
Bulgaria have been a fertile field for 
soviet activity. For the government had 
no money to relieve their plight. The 
League of Nations was applied to. Re- 
sult: £400,000 was advanced in August, 
1926, by the Bank of England, to buy 
seed. This is to be repaid from the 
proceeds of a £2,250,000 loan, to be 
floated soon in the London and New 
York markets. The balance will be 
used to house the refugees. 

The loan is for a humanitarian rather 
than a business purpose, but the League 
is taking the same precautions as it took 
in the Greek refugee loan and in the 
Austrian and Hungarian reconstruction 
loans, to make it a good investment. 
Rene Charon of France will be placed 
in Bulgaria to watch over Bulgarian 
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finances for two years, as the League’s 
representative. Furthermore the rev- 
enues from the salt, alcohol and match 
monopolies have been pledged for its 
service. If the yield of these falls below 
150 per cent. of the amount required, 
additional revenues will be pledged. 

This loan, according to Prime Minister 
Liaptcheff of Bulgaria, enables her to 
combat “the dragon of communism” by 
providing herewith “the means of cutting 
its claws.” 

JUGOSLAVIA 


After attaining distinction by present- 
ing, for the first time in the history of 
Jugoslavia, a budget whose expenditures 
are lower than those of the previous 
year, Finance Minister Peritch and all 
his fellow ministers resigned on Decem- 
ber 7, due to the abrupt resignation of 
Foreign Minister Ninchitch. He re- 
signed, he said “because in the last few 
days an event has occurred which has 
shaken the confidence on which I based 
my policy.” It is not clear whether it 
was the Minister's own confidence, or 
the confidence of Parliament which has 
been shaken. 

The event he referred to was the 
Italo-Albanian compact, a mutual agree- 
ment giving Italy a semi-protectorate 
over Albania, and thus complete control 
over the Adriatic to the exclusion of 
Jugoslavia. It was evidently the job 
of the Foreign Minister to prevent this 
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compact. His inability to do so may 
have shaken his confidence in himself, 
or the confidence of the Parliament in 
him. 

“One woe doth tread upon another's 
heels, so fast they follow.” For within 
a week after the resignation ex-Premier 
Pashitch, the most powerful statesman 
in Jugoslavia, died, and was buried with 
all the honors and pomp possible. He 
was the man on whose word alone Pro- 
fessor Michel I. Pupin of Columbia 
University loaned almost his whole per- 
sonal fortune of $500,000, to the Jugo- 
slav Government in an emergency dur- 
ing the war. Every penny of it was paid 
back. 


GREECE 


After the excitement of a revolution 
and a hotly contested election, mere 
business seems rather tame. It is even 
more so when there is so little of it, as 
in Greece. With only Turkish, Ger- 
man and Russian coal available for fuel, 
manufacturers have had to reduce 


operations. An unprecedented drought 
holds farming and cattle feeding in its 
grip. These two have reduced coast- 
wise shipping. And so, business is look- 
ing hopefully to the new Parliament, 
which convened recently, to do some- 
thing to make business better, or at least 
divert men’s minds from such a depress- 
ing subject. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Nature and man worked together 
for a marked improvement in Argentine 
trade in November. Nature matured 
the crops, and man had to harvest them. 
Man, also in Britain, settled the coal 
strike, thereby releasing ships for ex- 
port trade in Argentina. As a result in 
that country, business is fair, money is 
easy, and exchange is rising. 

Chile’s acceptance “in principle” of 
the proposal by Secretary of State Frank 
B. Kellogg, that the dispute between 
Chile and Peru over the ownership of 
the Provinces of Tacna and Arica, now 
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held by Chile, be settled by the sale of 
this territory to Bolivia, has eliminated 
in part the political conditions which 
were responsible for some of the trade 
depression. But the more important 
trade factor—the lack of demand for 
nitrate—still exists. Business is so dull 
that prime commercial paper is now dis- 
counted by private banks at 7!4. per 
cent., a very low rate for Chile. 

About the only change in Brazil was a 
decline in the value of the milreis. Dis- 
count rates are still around 9 and 10 
per cent., though it is reported that the 
Bank of Brazil is considering reducing 
its rate from 11! per cent. to 7 per 
cent., at the same time adopting the Fed- 
eral Reserve practice of issuing paper 
money against commercial bills to relieve 
the shortage of money. 

Depression is reported in Peru, 
Guatemala, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Improvement is noted in Cuba, 
Jamaica, Costa Rica, Haiti and Porto 
Rico. Venezuela and Colombia are en- 
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GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


joying good business. Both these coun- 
tries may thank the fact that they con- 
tain deposits of petroleum, for it is the 
growing exports of oil and the construc- 
tion work on the oil fields that are sup- 
porting their business structure. 

“The money doctor,” Professor E. W. 
Kemmerer, has just returned from a pro- 
fessional call on Ecuador. What he 
prescribed has not yet been made pub- 
lic. Unpleasant as the dose may be, 
the “doctor’s” prescriptions have the 
reputation of effecting marvelous cures. 
After a short visit to the United States, 
Doctor Kemmerer is scheduled to make 
a similar call on Bolivia. He is largely 
responsible for the fact that, according 
to the Department of Commerce, the 
currencies of almost all the countries of 
Latin America have been stabilized, fre- 
quently without foreign loans. That is 
also why so many of the monetary sys 
tems in South America are based on the 
Federal Reserve System principle. 
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AUSTRALIA 


The bill introduced in the New South 
Wales Parliament in November to tax 
the unimproved value of large holdings 
of land, thus forcing the division of 
large holdings, is so frankly socialistic 
that it calls to mind other experiments 
with socialism made in the Common- 
wealth. . 

Ten years ago, Queensland elected a 
Labor government, which promptly es- 
tablished state farms, state butcheries, 
state bakeries, cattle stations, brick 
works, timber yards, fisheries, canneries, 
etc., having already state railways. Cast- 
ing up its accounts at the end of the last 
fiscal year, it frankly admits that none 
of these enterprises, except the monop- 
olies, has made a profit in the last ten 
years. Taxes have more than doubled 


during this ten years, and are higher 
than any other state in Australia today. 
In but few cases has the object of se- 
curing cheaper commodities for the con- 
sumer succeeded, and where it has suc- 
ceeded, it was, as the tax burden shows, 
at the expense of the general body of 
taxpayers. 

Nor has the experiment in socialism 
made for industrial peace. Queensland 
suffers more from industrial disputes 
than any other state except New South 
Wales. 

Facing these facts, and a recurring 
budget deficit of about $2,000,000 a year 
because of them, the government has 
determined to cut the loss, and shut down 
or dispose of all state enterprises that 
do not “give a reasonable prospect of 


” 


success. 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


restricted business, unsatisfactory earn- 


OMING at a time when the 
financial and business community 


is considering the prospects for 
the new year and giving thought to the 
events of the expiring twelv2 months, 
the annual meeting of the Bank of Mon- 
treal has always attracted a great deal 
of interest, particularly in view of the 
institution’s close association with the 
government and with many of the big- 
gest industrial and commercial enter- 
prises in the country. In the address of 
Sir Vincent Meredith, the president, and 
Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, the gen- 
eral manager, there was evidence of 
carefully measured optimism, which will, 
undoubtedly, have its effect in maintain- 
ing confidence in the business situation 
of the present and of the immediate 
future. Sir Vincent declared that Can- 
ada has emerged from the shadow of 
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ings and indifferent balance sheets, and 
that the trend of business is now dis- 
tinctly upward in practically all lines of 
trade. Nor could he see any indication 
that this period of prosperity is soon 
to end, the underlying cor 'itions are 
sound and the future can be viewed with 
confidence. 

The survey of conditions by Sir Fred- 
erick was equally satisfactory. He men- 
tioned the remarkable development of 
the Western Provinces from a state of 
raw prairie to a country with 2,000,000 
prosperous people and field crops valued 
close to $700,000,000. He referred to 
the country’s vast output of manufac- 
tured products valued at about $2,700,- 
000,000 in 1924 or nearly twice the 
agricultural production. And he referred 
also to the remarkable development of 
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the country’s water powers now under 
way which would give Canada 4,500,- 
000 horsepower, representing a capital 
investment in plant and transmission 
lines of $854,000,000. These things he 
emphasized as indicating Canada’s im- 
portance in the British Empire and op- 
portunities for investment not being 
taken advantage of by British capital. 
Sir Frederick saw no objection to the 
fact that American capital is being at- 
tracted to the country in large volume 
sc far as Canada’s material development 
is concerned, but he evidently did feel 
that an opportunity for empire expan- 
sion was being neglected. 


BANKS SHOW INCREASED PROFITS 


The annual reports of the banks, 
which are now beginning to appear, are 
showing increased profits, reflecting im- 
proved business conditions in agriculture, 
manufacturing industries and commer- 
cial business throughout the country. 
This improvement is enjoyed particularly 
in Ontario and Quebec where mineral 
developments, the pulp and paper in- 
dustry and new power projects, entailing 
industrial expansion, are important fac- 
tors in the new prosperity. In British 
Columbia, in addition to mineral de- 
velopment, the increase in ocean traffic 
via the Panama Canal, and, as the result, 
the opening up of Far East markets, is 
having its effect and good business pre- 
vails. On the prairies there has been a 
more moderate return of prosperity with 
the stabilizing of prices for farm products 


on a profitable basis in relation to the 
costs of production, and here business is 
also improved. The only exception to 
the general prosperity is found in the 
Maritime Provinces, which seemingly 
have not been able to increase their pros- 
perity to an extent to relieve the citizens 
of the burden of increased taxation re- 
sulting from Canada’s heavy war debt. 
In the Maritime Provinces a royal com- 
mission has just reported on the eco- 
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nomic situation making suggestions look- 
ing to the placing of industry in a more 
prosperous condition. These suggestions 
are largely by way of bonuses which, by 
Canadian business men, are regarded as 
a doubtful solution as compared with ad- 
justments to develop better markets 
without recourse to economic palliatives. 

With the expansion of business, the 
commercial loans of the banks have in- 
creased, but they are still about $375,- 
000,000 less than savings deposits. There 
is, therefore, no indication of any short- 
age of money to take care of the business 
expansion now in progress. On the other 
hand, the mortgage loaning institutions, 
including the insurance companies, are 
finding their funds rapidly increasing. 
Mortgage loans in sections of the coun- 
try enjoying prosperity are being paid 
off, while there is reluctance on the part 
of the companies to increase their loans 
in other sections, particularly in those 
provinces which have been passing legis- 
lation undermining the security of the 
first mortgage. 

With the turn into 1927 it is expected 
that the country’s industrial expansion 
and easy money supply will result in 
considerable corporation financing. The 
insurance companies, in view of the 
mortgage situation, are said to be giving 
more and more attention to investments 
in industrial bonds and even sound in- 
dustrial and utility preferred ard com- 
mon stocks. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF LIQUOR 


The decision of the voters of Ontario 
to change to a system of government 
control of liquor is attracting consider- 
able attention in the business community 
as to its effects on tourist and other busi- 
ness. One opinion is that Ontario, in 
drawing the tourist traffic from the cen- 
tral states, will seriously cut into the 
business now being done by Quebec. On 
the other hand it is submitted that Que- 
bec will still draw from the Eastern 
states and that the probable effect will 
be an important increase in the total 
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amount of tourist business which will 
benefit the whole country. It is felt that 
one result will be an improvement in the 
service given to tourists, and that this 
will be a factor in increasing the total 
volume of such business. In Toronto 
several projects are already being dis- 
cussed to improve hotel accommodation. 

Figures obtained from the office of the 
chief commissioner of colonization and 
development of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway indicate that~1926 will show 
an increase of nearly 25 per cent. in 
immigration to Canada. The new ar- 
rivals are of a desirable type, mainly 
drawn from the British Isles, with a good 
percentage from the countries of North- 
ern Europe. Hon. R. Forke, Minister 
of Immigration, has recently announced 
that the policy of the government, in 
view of the prosperity of agriculture in 
Canada, is to open the door wider so 
far as agricultural immigrants are con- 
cerned, and not only are settlers from 
Northern Europe being encouraged but 
those of the right type from Southern 
Europe are also being sought. A recent 
decrease in trans-Atlantic passage rates 
to certain classes of settlers has been a 
factor in the situation; the railways and 
the government are working together on 
a constructive policy to not only bring 
settlers into the country but to see that 
they are given a proper start under con- 
ditions where they have a reasonable 
chance for success. 

The lumbering industry, which has 
been dull throughout Canada for some 
years but has been showing some im- 


provement, particularly as to volume, on 
the Pacific will be further depressed by 
the failure of the British Columbia mill 
owners to win their case in the courts 
against the legislature in regard to the 
new 40 cent hour minimum wage law. 
The market is a keenly competitive one 
and this law, it is felt, will operate in 
favor of the American mills in the Pa- 
cific States. The law was put through 
at the instance of a small labor faction 
holding the balance of voting power in 
the legislature. Its idea is that it will 
favor white labor as opposed to the 
Oriental, but the mills reply that it will 
merely mean the employment of a better 
class of Orientals, as there is little avail- 
able white labor to be attracted by the 
increase. 

Practically all of the accepted trade 
indicators reflect the general improve- 
ment in Canadian business. Not since 
1920 has the employment situation been 
so satisfactory. Foreign trade still ex- 
pands, having a value of $1,290,000,000 
in the seven months ending October 31, 
or $42,000,000 more than the corre- 
sponding period last year. Car loadings 
for the year to the end of November 
totaled nearly 3,000,000, an increase 
of 300,000. Construction contracts for 
the year to date exceed even the corre- 
sponding figures for 1923, which ended 
with the largest total for recent years 
by 22.7 per cent. Earnings of the rail- 
ways for nine months to September 
amounted to $344,800,000, an increase 
of $33,300,000 for the ten months end- 
ing with October. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


HE annual report of the Royal Bank 

of Scotland, Edinburgh, as of October 
9, 1926, shows net profits for the year, 

after deducting expenses of management at 
head office and 218 branch establishments, 
allowing for bills current and income tax, 
and providing for all bad and doubtful 
debts, of £476,545. To this amount is added 
the balance carried forward of £2,464,704, 
making a total of £2,941,249. This will be 


disposed of as follows: £ 
To expenditure on bank buildings 

and property written off....... 20,000 
To pension reserve fund ........ 30,000 


To dividend for half-year, paid at 

the rate of 16 per cent. per an- 

num, less income tax ........ 160,000 
To dividend to be paid at 

Christmas, paid at the rate of 16 

per cent. per annum, less income 

OE cere ciciverervancenwne's 160,000 
To balance, being free rest or un- 

divided profits, carried forward.2,941,249 

Total assets of the bank are £49,679,319, 
capital £2,500,000, reserve fund £2,5'771,249 
and deposits £40,457,710. 
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Gross profit of the Bank of London & South 
America Limited, London, after providing 
for bad and doubtful debts, amounted to 
£1,840,510 for the year ended September 
30, 1926, according to the annual report of 
the bank's directors To this amount is added 
the balance carried forward, £411,300, 
making a total of £2,251,810 to be disposed 
of as follows: £ 
To charges at head office and 
branches, including rent and 


NE bk od ere ata re ts ae ace 1,390,586 
To interim dividend ............ 141,600 
To balance carried forward ...... 719,624 


The balance sheet of the same date shows 
total assets of the institution to be £68,- 
953,725, capital £3,540,000, reserve fund 
£3,600,000, and current accounts £36,150,554. 

In addition to the branches already operat- 
ing in Brazil, a branch has been opened at 
Juiz de Fora in the state of Minas Geraes. 


Net profit of the British Overseas Bank, 
Limited, London, after allowing rebate of 
interest and providing for all bad and doubt- 
ful debts, income tax and other taxation, was 
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in the Near East. 


GREECE 





1839—1927 


Banking in the Levant 


HE Ionian Bank Limited since its establishment 88 
years ago has always been an important factor in the 
economic development of the Levant. 


The Organization of this British Bank is at the dis- 
posal of American Banks interested in trade and finance 


IONIAN BANK LIMITED 


TOTAL RESOURCES OVER £6,500,000 


Heap Orrice—LoNnDON 
TURKEY 


EGYPT 








£150,220 for the year ending October 31, 
1926. To this was added the balance of 
£60,345 brought forward from the previous 
year, making a total of £210,566, which will 
be disposed of as follows: £ 
To interim dividend on “A” ordinary 
shares at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and income tax thereon... .30,000 
To final dividend on the “A” ordinary 
shares at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and income tax thereon... .30,000 
To dividend on “B” ordinary shares at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 


and income tax thereon .......... 60,000 
To reduction of premises account.... 5,000 
ie ee 25,000 
To balance carried forward ........ 60,566 

Total assets of the bank are £7,954,613, 
paid-in capital £2,000,000, reserve fund 


£150,000 and current accounts £3,296,044. 


THE annual report of the English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank, Limited, London, 
showed net profits for the year ending June 
30, 1926, of £1,365,859, after deductions 
had been made for interest on perpetual stocks 
and provision made for bad and doubtful 
debts and contingencies. This is to be dis- 
posed of as follows: 


To expenses of management in Lon- £ 
don and Australia, including di- 


rectors’ and auditors’ fees ...... 662,162 
To income and other taxes........ 161,388 
To interim GiviGend ..ccccccecves 112,500 
i SUE TD sé ke cdewedennes 15,000 
TW GUE ccc osbeaswicesadswsrn 414,808 


Paid-in capital of the bank amounts to 
£2,250,000, reserve fund to £1,965,000, 
current accounts to £12,379,945, and total 
assets to £37,252,627. 


STATEMENT of the result of the business of 
the Bank of Montreal, Canada, for the year 
ending October 30, 1926, shows a net profit 
for the year, after deducting charges of man- 
agement, and making full provision for all 
bad and doubtful debts, of $4,978,133. To 
this is added the balance carried forward from 
the preceding year of $596,788, making a 
total of $5,574,921 to be disposed of as 
follows: 


Quarterly dividend 3 per cent. paid 
March 1, 1926 
Quarterly dividend 3 per cent. paid 
June 1, 1926 
Quarterly dividend 3 per cent. paid 
September 1, 1926 


eee eee eeeee 
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Trade With Sweden 





Aktiebolaget 


Goteborgs Bank 


Gothenburg and Stockholm 
SWEDEN 


Established in 1848 


Own capital Kr. 78,750,000 
(over $20,000,000) 


Through our many branches and 
correspondents all over Sweden 
Wwe are able to offer every accom- 
modation possible for banking 
transactions in Sweden. 


Cable address: Gotabank 











Quarterly dividend 3 per cent. pay- 


able December 1, 1926 ........ 897,501 
Bonus 2 per cent. payable December 

rere ey eee 598,334 
Provision for taxes Dominion Gov- 

MR ota a died aide eaten wee 319,167 
Reservation for bank premises...... 300,000 
Balance carried forward .......... 767,416 


Capital stock of the bank is $29,916,700, 
reserve fund $30,684,116, current accounts 
$515,925,640, and total assets $781,525,145. 


THE annual report of Ernesto Tornquist & 
Co., Limitada, Buenos Aires, for the year 
ending June 30, 1926, shows net profits, 
after deducting amortizations and general ex- 
penses and making due allowance for bad and 
doubtful debts, of $1,268,521. This, with 
the addition of a balance of $78,971 from 
the previous year, will be distributed 
as follows: 


To 6 per cent. dividend on $3,000,- 


000 in preferred shares ........ $180,000 
To 8 per cent. dividend on $9,000,- 
000 in ordinary shares ........ 720,000 


To extraordinary reserve fund..... 400,000 
To balance carried forward to next 
rere ry TT rer er ee reer 47,493 


STATEMENT of the condition of Lietuvos 
Bankas, Kaunas, as of November 15, 1926, 
shows capital of litas 12,000,000, reserve of 
litas 860,000, deposits of 24,689,580 and 
total assets of litas 148,096,848. 


THE Punjab National Bank, Limited, 
Lahore, in its half-yearly report for the 
period ending June 30, 1926, shows a net 
profit of Rs. 3,40,203. To this was added 
the amount brought forward from the last 
half year, Rs. 56,591, making a total of 
Rs. 3,96,795 to be utilized as follows: 
Rs 

To ad interim dividend at 15 per 

cent. per annum for the half year 

under report free of income tax.2,28,485 
‘Te contingent fund . .<..s.c00c0ses 1,253,440 
To balance carried forward ....... 42,869 


Two new branches were established during 
the six months, one at Sangla Hill and a 











Reproduction from the Christmas 
card of the Anglo-Czechoslovakian 
Bank, Prague. 
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econd at Jaranwalla, making a total of forty- 
ye offices of the institution. 

Subscribed capital amounts to Rs. 50,00,- 
000, reserve fund Rs. 24,24,559, deposits to 
Rs. 7,42,31,745 and total assets to Rs. 8,45,- 
54,782. 


ReEporT of the directors of the Ionian Bank 
Limited, London, for the year ended August 
31, 1926, shows net profits, after making 
provision for expenses of management, 
losses, all bad and doubtful debts, etc., of 
£65,058. To this has been added £13,193 
brought forward from last year, making a 
total of £78,251 to be disposed of as follows: 


£ 

To interim dividend for the year 

ended August 31 at 3 per cent. per 

share, free of income tax ........ 18,000 
To final dividend for the said period 

at 3 per cent. per share, free of in- 

re 18,000 
To bonus at 2 per cent. per share, 

free OF SMCOUNE CAS 6 oic.sscicksccees 12,000 
To reserve fund, making a fund of 

CE, es bana eases 15,000 
To balance carried forward ........ 15,251 


The bank has opened branches in Greece 
at Volo, Sparta, Lemnos and Calamata; 
agencies at Langadia and Levidion in con- 
nection with the Tripolitza branch and an 
agency at Assiut, in Egypt. 

Paid-in capital of the institution is £600,- 


000, reserve fund £235,000, current ac- 
counts £2,954,290, and total assets £5,- 
663,445. 


NET profits of the Western Australian Bank 
for the vear ended September 27, 1926, 
after providing for bad and doubtful debts, 
for rebate on discounted bills current, for 
interest on deposits and for all expenses of 
management, amounted to £116,180. To 
this was added £39,180 brought forward 
from the The 


previous year. resulting 
amount has been distributed as follows: 
£ 
To interim dividend at the rate of 
1714 per cent. per annum paid May 
MI slace cc tnckdecncanieattt 61,250 
To final dividend at the rate of 15 
per cent. per annum, free of divi- 
"Eee COCR Pee te 52,500 
To balance carried forward ........ 41,610 


During the year a branch has been opened 
at Carnamah, a sub-branch of Lake Grace 
opened at Newdgate and receiving offices 





Your 
Paris Correspondent 
More of your clients are visiting 
Paris now than ever before 
Are they receiving the personal 


service to which they are accus- 
tomed at home? 


We understand their problems 
and can do much to render their 
visit more pleasant 


7 
Mail Facilities for Clients 


Direct Correspondents 
Throughout Europe 


The Travelers Bank 


20 Place Vendome 
Paris 


Bankers Correspondence Invited 











and Pithara at Coorow and 
Kondut respectively. Ravensthorpe branch 
and Babakin, Belka, Korbel and Menzies 
sub-branches have been closed. 

Total assets of the bank are £5,104,072, 
current accounts £2,930.839, paid-up capital 
£700,000 and reserve fund £1,269,240. 


of Moore 


THE Royal Bank of Australia, Limited, 
Melbourne, in its half-yearly report for the 
six months ended September 30, 1926, shows 
net profits of £53,832 which will be disposed 


of as follows: £ 

To dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
ee errr er 37,500 

To transfer to reserve fund (making it 
Ps) er er rer ri 15,000 


To add to amount carried forward 
from last half-year (making it £29,- 
367) 


Total assets of the institution are £7,324,- 
561, current accounts £4,953,765, subscribed 
capital £1,560,000, and reserve fund 
£650,000. 


1,332 


THE Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited. 
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Like Halley’s Comet 


Once in a generation 








Don’t lose a lifetime opportunity 
for lack of courage 


Ecuador is passing through the most 
severe depression in history. Sound 
bank stocks and first mortgage bonds 
are now on the bargain counter. Pres- 
ent prices will probably not be 
duplicated in many years. 





The situation is the same as that 
which confronted the United States in 
1921. 


Bee o ooo SeSeSeSinl 


The well informed business man 
buys for the long swing when prices 
are lowest. DO NOT vacillate. BE 
courageous. The time to buy is NOW. 


May we suggest an investment plan? 


Banco de Descuento 


Guayaquil, Ecuador 
“« Just the Bank You Need ” 
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ACICICAICICIACACAC ICI ssa ICICICICIc 
Mocacscacocacscacocacacoacsgcacococo coe ooo oo eo eo eo eS eSeSe! 
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Edinburgh, according to the annual report 
of the court of directors, shows a net profit 
for the year ending November 1, 1926, of 
£326,694, after providing for rebate of dis- 
count and interest and for all bad and doubt- 
ful debts. To this has been added the bal- 
ance of profit from last year, making a total 
of £401,843, which will be disposed of as 
follows: £ 
To half-yearly dividend on “A” shares 

at the rate of 16 per cent. per 

MER Wiedasewesiceh ssa cacntosda 80,000 
To half-yearly dividend on “B” shares 

at the rate of 10 per cent. per 

SUD. . ox a ws ek eh aot eee 20,000 
To dividend for second half-year on 

“A” shares at the rate of 16 per 

COE OF SRE. 6c tin diwiewsenanns 80,000 
To dividend for the second half-year 

on “B™ shares at the rate of 10 per 

OE. OOF BED 6 66 oie 6a sisns wer 20,000 
TOME TR 60.65s6ddacwvese aes 50,000 
To officers’ retiring allowance fund. .25,000 
To reduction of cost of bank’s proper- 

MG: Giteete eA cneceGennee neces 50,000 


Total assets of the bank are £41,535,515, 
capital £1,750,000, reserve fund £1,850,000 
and deposits £33,180,028. 


Tue Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
opened its Brussels office in new quarters, 
27 Avenue des Arts, on December 20. Its 
former location was at 156 Rue Royale. 


MatTTHEW McConville was appointed secre- 
tary and George A. Nickerson assistant 
secretary of the London office of the Guaranty 
Company of New York at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the board of directors 
last month. 


“THE First Fifty Years of the Dai-Ichi Ginko, 
Limited” is the title of a booklet issued by 
the above-named bank, Tokio, Japan. The 
book includes a short history of the bank 
during the last fifty years, during which the 
capital and volume of the institution have 
increased steadily, due largely to the growth 
of internal financial requirements as well as 
to the growth of the foreign trade of Japan. 

The booklet was being printed at the time 
of the Japanese earthquake in 1923 when 
the manuscripts were destroyed. The restora- 
tion and revision of the pamphlet made it 
late for the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the bank, for which it was in- 
tended. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the 
transfer to the National Bank of Egypt (as 
from December 1, 1926) of the banking busi- 
ness in Egypt carried on by Lloyds Bank Lim- 
ited since 1923 at Alexandria and Cairo, with 
agencies at Benha, Beni Suef, Fayoum, 
Mansourah, Mehalla Kebir, Minieh, Tanta 
Zagazig. 


Notices have been sent to the stockholders 
of the Anglo-Austrian Bank Limited, London, 
which has been amalgamated with the British 
Trade Corporation to form the Anglo: 
International Bank, Limited, that two extra- 
ordinary general meetings will be held early 
this year. The meetings are to be held for 
the purpose of passing and confirming resolu- 
tions which will enable the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank Limited to distribute among its share- 
holders, or as they direct, the 610,000 shares 
of Anglo-International stock belonging to the 
Anglo-Austrian institution. 

The resolutions propose that each holder 
of ordinary shares in the company receive one 
share of stock in the new institution for every 
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four held in the Anglo-Austrian and that 
the remainder shall be transferred or issued 
to the holders of participating preference 
shares and the preferred ordinary shares of 
the Anglo-Austrian Bank, or otherwise dealt 
with as the stockholders may suggest. 


Tue Industrial Bank of Japan has just is- 
sued the thirtieth semi-annual table of bonds 
and debentures in Japan existing on December 
31,1925. These tables give detailed informa- 
tion relating to all public bonds and de- 
bentures. 


On November 30 the Moniteur des Interets 
Materels celebrated the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of its establishment. This publica- 
tion is known as the dean of the Belgian 
economic journals and has played an impor- 
tant part in the economic and financial life 
of the nation. 


STUDENTS of international affairs will be in- 
terested in the new bulletin now being issued 
by the Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. of New 
Orleans. This bulletin is issued monthly and 
started publication in November, 1926. 

The November number contains a leading 
article on the “Decline of the Franc” with 
short summaries of economic conditions in 
various countries. 

The December number makes clear a sub- 
iect about which the average American knows 
very little, namely, “The Revaluation of the 
German Internal Debt.” This article was pre- 
pared by Vice-President Edgard Molitor of 
the Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. after con- 
siderable research. Mr. Molitor has charge 
of the bank's foreign trade department. 

Each number of this bulletin gives reli- 
able information concerning business condi- 
tions in foreign countries in addition to a 
monthly discussion on some outstanding for’ 
eign trade subject. 


THE National Bank of Commerce, New 
York, has opened an office in Berlin, Ger- 
many, at 39 Unter den Linden. Gustaf 
Brunkman, who has been the bank’s repre- 
sentative for several years in Scandinavia and 
Central Europe, is to be the manager. The 
bank also maintains offices to serve Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Holland, 








Knauth, Nachod 
& Kihne 


Leipzig, Germany 


Established 1852 





Seventy-four years of continuous 
banking experience 








Commercial and Travelers’ 
Credits 
Foreign Exchange 


Securities 
13 Rathausring 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY 


Cable address 
NACHOD, LEIPZIG 














France, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal. 


THE annual report of the board of directors 
of the National Bank of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh, as of November 1, 1926, shows a 
net profit for the year, after providing for 
all bad and doubtful debts, of £284,777. To 
this is added £64,220 brought forward from 
last year, making a total of £348,998 to be 
disposed of as follows: £ 
To payment of a dividend at the rate 

of 16 per cent. per annum, less in- 


OE TR. scrsicversiadesveves 140,800 
St SE OEE. ccccnavoednees cc 50,000 
To heritable property account ..... 30,000 
To trustee for officers’ pension 

ME gutian oh ued owe be mee a 55,000 
To bank’s annuity fund .......... 5,000 
To carry forward to next year ...... 68,198 


The bank's capital is £1,100,000, reserve 
fund £1,400,000, current accounts £30,884,- 
577 and total assets £36,263,499. 


























BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


cost guaranteed not to exceed 59c a day 


IGURE it out for yourself. The 

Dalton bank posting machine 
costs $1175. It has a guaranteed 
trade-in value at the end of five 
years of 25 per cent of its original 
price. Service during these five years 
—repairs, replacements, etc.—is abso- 
lutely free. That means that the 
actual use of the machine costs only 
$881. Or less than 59 cents a day! 


No other bank posting machine 
has ever offered such a_ low 
guaranteed cost! 


And this is only one of the savings 
offered exclusively by the Dalton. 
The Dalton’s method of proving 


posting enables you to eliminate the 
“call-back,” saving an_ incalculable 
amount of time. Automatic printing 
of overdrafts, including date, in red, 
makes overdraft-errors impossible. 
And the 10-key Dalton “touch 
method” keyboard, the visible carriage 
and easy injection and removal of 
sheets speed work to such an extent 
that the most average operator can 
post five ledger sheets where four 
were posted before. 


A telephone call to the nearby 
Dalton Sales Agent will bring a com- 
plete demonstration of this new 
marvel in bank equipment. And at 
no obligation to you. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Co., Toronto and Branches 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World 


Dalen 


Adding-Calculating - Bookkeeping - Statement 
and “ Cash Register ’’ Machines 
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ANNOUNCING THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
$500 PRIZE CONTEST FOR 1927 


two previous prize contests of a 

similar nature, designed to en- 
courage the study of some of the 
serious problems of present day banking, 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE announces the 
offer of $500 to be awarded the best 
essays written on banking subjects. 

Three nationally prominent bankers, 
located in three different sections of the 
country, will act as judges of the con- 
test. These are: Arthur W. Loasby, 
president Equitable Trust Company of 
New York; Craig B. Hazlewood, vice- 
president Union Trust Company of Chi- 
cago; and R. S. Hecht, president 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans. 

While the contestants will not be re- 
stricted to any particular topic—so long 
as the topic relates directly to banking- 
the following general banking subjects 
are suggested as appropriate: 

Banking Practice 

The description of any plan or 

method of banking practice, applicable 

to average sized banks, which will 
serve to cut down costs, save time 
and increase efficiency. Papers will 


Pr ese: previon the precedent set by 


be judged by the originality of the 
idea and its applicability to the needs 
of the average bank. 

Department Organization 
A practical account of the organiza 
tion and operation of any one of the 
following departments in a modern 
bank: the investment department; the 
trust department; the women’s depart 
ment; the savings department; the 
travel bureau; the service department. 

The Personal Equation in the Loan De- 
partment 
Much has been written on the organ 
ization of the credit department, the 
principles of bank credit and the 
machinery of the credit file. Too lit- 
tle has been written on the human 
factor that enters into all credit work. 
What is wanted is a paper showing 
how the loaning officer should be 
guided in his human contacts; how 
to turn down applications for loans 
without antagonizing the applicants; 
how to get the co-operation of cus- 
tomers in giving correct information 
about their business; how to explain 
to borrowers the necessity for main- 
taining a 20 per cent. deposit balance. 





ARTHUR W. LOASBY 


R. S. HECHT 


CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 


President Equitable Trust Company President Hibernia Bank and Trust Vice-president Union Trust Com- 





of New York 


Company of New Orleans 


pany of Chicago 
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The Unsatisfactory Balance Problem 
A practical discussion on how to de- 
termine when accounts are unprofit- 
able and how to proceed to eliminate 
these unprofitable accounts without 
loss of good-will. This discussion 
should not be theoretical but practical 
and based on actual results obtained. 

Relations Between a Bank and its Em- 
ployes 
A discussion of plans for the promo- 
tion of friendly relations between the 
various members of the bank’s staff, 
for the cultivation of a spirit of co 
operation and good will and for the 
maintenance of a spirit of loyalty to 
the bank as an institution. This sub- 
ject also includes profit-sharing in a!l 
its phases. 

An Advertising Campaign for a Bank 
with Total Resources of Five Million 
Dollars 
A suggested outline of a complete ad- 
vertising campaign for a bank with 
total resources of $5,000,000 located 
in an averaged sized city. This should 
include a definite appropriation of a 
sum of money and show how this sum 
should be divided in various classifica- 
tions such as booklets, newspapers, etc. 

How to Get on the Officers’ Platform 
A practical guide for the young man 
in banking showing what qualities it 
is necessary to cultivate in order to 
win promotion and success. Vague 
platitudes are not wanted but helpful 
suggestions from those who have been 
through the mill; the kind of advice 
a bank president would give to his 
son who was about to begin a banking 
career. 

Securing Directors’ and Stockholders’ 
Co-operation 
A description of plans and methods 
which have been successfully used in 
getting the active co-operation of a 
bank’s directors and stockholders in 
the securing of new business. 


Papers will not be judged on their 
literary merits but rather on the con- 


tribution which they make to construc: 
tive thought on any chosen topic, and 
the practicability of the solution which 
they offer for the problem involved. 

The complete rules of the contest fol- 
low: Be sure to read carefully 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


All those who expect to enter the con 
test should immediately register their 
name and address with the Contest 
Editor. 

Papers may be on any topic pertain- 
ing to banking, but should in all cases 
offer a practical solution for some prob- 
lem with which banks and bankers are 
concerned. 

Papers are limited to 3000 words. 
They may be shorter, provided that the 
subject is thoroughly covered. Ideas 
should be expressed clearly and con 
cisely, and without the use of unneces- 
sary words. 

All papers must be typewritten. They 
should be mailed and inquiries for further 
information addressed to the Contest 
Editor, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71 
Murray street, New York, not later 
than July 1, 1927. 

Papers should be signed by a nom de 
plume and be accompanied by the name 
and banking or business connection of 
the writer on a sheet separate from the 
article. The name of the writer should 
not appear on the article itself, as it 
will not be known to the judges until 
after the awarding of the prizes. 

THE BANKERS MAGAZINE reserves the 
exclusive right to the publication of all 
articles submitted, it being understood 
that all articles published will be paid 
for whether they win a prize or not. 


THE PRIZES 
For the best paper.......... $200 
For the second best paper.... 150 
For the third best paper...... 100 


For the fourth best paper.... 50 
For each article published, but not 
qwasded a print ........... 25 


























THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office—Toronto, Canada 


SIR JOHN AIRD, President 


S. H. LOGAN, General Manager 


Condensed Annual Statement as at November 30th, 1926 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits and Notes 
in Circulation . ..$432,167,506.67 
Balances Due to 
Other Banks . 18,366,900.89 
Letters of Credit 
Outstanding, Bills 


Payable, etc...... 20,788,242.63 





$471,322,650.19 


Capital Paid Up, Sur- 
plus and Undivid- 


ed Profits 41,280,899.27 





$512,603,549.46 








ASSETS 
Cash and Cheques on 
Other Banks ....$ 70,539,812.39 
Balances Due from 
Other Banks .... 
Call and Short Loans 
Gecumities ......... 
(Government and 
Public - $69,255,- 
684.60) 


11,979,840.07 
78,054,548.51 
78,228,652.37 





$238,802.853.34 

Current Loans and 
Discounts ....... 
Liabilities of Custom- 
ers, account Letters 


241,314,146.04 


_e re 13,910,914.62 
Bank Premises ..... 11,684,539.04 
Other Assets ...... 6,891,096.42 





$512,603,549.46 








500 Branches Throughout Canada 


Branches at London, England; Rio de Janeiro; Havana; Kingston, 
Jamaica; Bridgetown, Barbados; Port of Spain, Trinidad; Mexico 
City; San Francisco, Seattle and Portland, Oregon. 


Close working arrangements with the Leading Banks in Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand. 


New York Office, 


16 Exchange Place 


Agents—C. J. Stephenson, J. Morton and P. H. Nowers 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 
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TRUSTS 


for non - residents 


Tue Massachusetts 
laws impose noincome, 
inheritance, or other 
tax on a non-resident 
because of his making, 
or being a beneficiary 
under, a Trust in this 
state. 


OLD COLONY TRUST 
COMPANY manages a 
large number of Trusts 
for residents and corpo- 
rations of other states. 


Individual Trusts $133,000,000 
Corporate Trusts 898,000,000 
Agency Accounts 348,000,000 































Ow COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 












JANUARY 1927 








HOW I BUY AND HOW SALESMEN 
COULD HELP ME* 


By C. H. HANDERSON 


BUYING policy, if it 
A is a true “policy,” 


must be firmly based 
upon an established and de- 
fined selling policy. 

In other words, any buyer 
must know what he is going 
to sell, where he is going to 
sell it and how he is going to 
sell it. 

It is a matter of common 
knowledge, the writer be- 
lieves, that banks often do 
not consciously establish 
selling or advertising policies. 
They do not sit down once a 
year and definitely determine 
what they are going to ad- 
vertise, where they are going 
to advertise it or to whom. 

A bank which fails to es 
tablish a definite sales and 
advertising policy of this sort 
cannot possibly have a buy- 
ing policy, since a buying 
policy must necessarily be 
based on a selling policy. 

It has been demonstrated 
times without number that a 
definite sales policy for a 
bank is as practical as for 
any other type of institution. 
Furthermore, it is economical 
—economical of time, effort 


*From an address before the 
igo Financial Advertisers. 


Chi 


and money. It is a four- 
wheel brake upon hunches, 
personal whims and other 
pleasant excursions into 
blind alleys. 


If you know what you are 





to get greater income. 











Hens, Forbes & Co. 






























INE per cent more on a thousand dollar 
bond amounts to only ten dollars each 
year. But the price of this extra $10 

is often the risk of the entire $1,000. 


Our more than forty years of experience in 
investment banking has convinced us of the 
fundamental importance ofthe rule—never lose 
sight of the safety of your principal in the effort 


IVER forty years ago this Organization was 
founded by N. W. Harris in Chicago. Since 
| then it has grown steadily until it now has resident 
representatives in forty cities in the United States 
and Canada. During this time the Organization has 
sold more than six billion three hundred million dollars 
| [$6,300,000,000] of bonds toa constantly growing list 
4 of investors all over the country. The accumulated ex- 
perience of forty years is at your disposal at any time. 
i 
I 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


| Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


q 
i 
=! Organized as N. W. Harris & Co, 1882. Incorporated 1907 
i HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Harms, Forbes & Co. Lid 
Montreal 


) 








> Lp 


going to sell and to whom, 
this selling policy instantly 
becomes an immense sieve or 
screen into which you can 
cast the various suggestions 
made by salesmen and dis- 
cover which of their sugges- 
tions actually help you ad- 
vance the sales policy and 
which do not. 









Hens, Forbes & Co, ing 
Boston 
















A good example of the modern trend in investment ad- 

vertising. Readable copy, straight to the point and in- 

vitingly presented. Note the effectiveness of the generous 
use of white space in the above layout. 
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Could You Sell Your Property 
—If You Wanted To? 


if Swaenajenccwmvee fwepeeb er yn 7% 
you wan pow Pi iin 


are you sure you could? 
marketable? 


Many a man has been 


to discover, when he tried to sell his 


astounded 
, that his title to it was defective—that, while it was virtually 


certain his possession would never be actually contested, 


he yet could 


not transfer a clear title to any prospective buyer. 
Any one of a many different faults is sufficient to throw a cloud of 


doubt ae a title. A supposedl 


mses until adjust 


ly unsati: 
description, even a copyist’s error, 


dower claim, a mistake in 
cae to make your title 


The Union Title and Guaranty Company's policy not only ——_ 
that you will be indemnified in case of loss through your title “4 
contested. It also expressly guarantees to you that you own a title whi 

any later buyer is bound to accept! This is an exclusive feature of ool 
policy and is an added safeguard to our policy 


Union Title and Guaranty Company Title Insurance is setting a 
offices 1 


standard of value in its field. 
us tell you more about it. 


Stop in soon at any of our let 


Union Gile and Guaranty  # 


CAPITAL GRISWOLD AT 
$1,000,000.00 CONGRESS STS. 
DETROIT 
PONTIAC ROYAL OAK MT. CLEMENS 
Ths following companies ave affliated wish the Union Tisle 
and Guaranty Company. for the usmance jasurance: 
Ne City 
ens Uadvae i" 
George } Alpena 
cc. My a = ‘Treverse Cry 
Pe eats. —_— Hasrings 
cc Traverse City 
Branc Office Coldwater 
¢ oix Abstract and Engineering Co. Charlevoux 
Cc 
§ 
e 





Bur 
Ann Arbor Trust Compan 


e 
The Mic Grand Rapide 
Lgke County "A Company 

|. Abbot 
CC. Welle Traverse Ciry 
Ma ty Abstract Association Ludingtoa 
Monroe County Abewrect Company Monroe 
re lete Alpens 
Muskegon Trust Company Muskegon 
Musk rust Company Musk 
Ogemaw County Abstract Company West Branch 
The Michigan Title Company Grand Repeds 
Yen Buren County Abstract Office Paw Paw 


Interesting and well written title insurance copy, placed 
in an effective frame. 


Thus, at a stroke, at least 
50 per cent. of the material 
suggested is eliminated be- 
cause it does not advance the 
established sales plan. No 
matter how good an item 
may be per se, unless it fits 
into the sales and its re- 
sultant advertising plan, it 
can be profitably discarded 
until it can be adequately 
used. 

No small percentage of 
the errors attributed to ad- 


vertising has been the result, 
not of advertising, but of 
poor buying—failure to hook 
the advertising into the plan 
which, in turn, may have 
been the failure to have a 
plan. 

No one would start out 
on a business trip and expect 
to accomplish much without 
a definite schedule and aim, 
yet hundreds of institutions 
of all characters start out on 
a year of selling without any 


schedule or aim. Their ad- 
vertising, likewise, wobbles 
from Peoria to Portland and 
from New Orleans to New 
Britain. They arrive no 
place because they set out for 
no place and the net result 
is nothing. 

Let me again accent the 
necessity of having a very 
definite sales and advertising 
objective, indorsed by a 
definite plan, before any 
buying whatsoever is dis 
cussed. Having before you 
mentally or physically a 
definite sales and advertising 
plan, the buying becomes al- 
most automatic because at- 
tractive items which do not 
advance the plan can be 
automatically discarded, and 
less attractive items, which 
might be warped to advance 
the plan, can be considered. 
It saves time for you and 
for the salesman. It saves sell- 
ing expense and directs your 
advertising dollars with a 
high degree of efficiency. 

And now briefly to the 
second part of the subject— 
how salesmen can help me 
buy. I have learned the lit- 
tle I know about advertising 
largely from salesmen—hon- 
est, sincere salesmen. It is 
with some diffidence that I 
rise to criticize, though I trust 
my criticism will be con’ 
structive. Briefly put, it is 
this: Very few salesmen in- 
deed ever show any interest 
in my problems. They enter 
and say, “I have here a prod- 
uct which will quadruple 
your deposits.” It is not be- 
yond the bounds of reason 
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to imagine that I am not, for 
the moment, interested in 
quadrupling my deposits. 

But supposing that sales- 
man came in and said to me, 
“I represent the Jones Com- 
pany. For the moment it 
does not matter what I make 
and I’m not going to try to 
sell it to you, but I would be 
interested in knowing what 
you are trying to do.” 

What man here would not 
react favorably to an ap- 
proach of this sort—what 
man would not welcome the 
opportunity of expressing the 
ideals of his bank? Mean- 
while, the salesman might be 
listening and fitting his prod- 
uct into the plan. 

The most successful sales- 
man of advertising space 
that I have ever known spent 
fully 95 per cent. of his time 
discussing the advertiser's 
problems with him. There- 
after it was ridiculously 
simple to fit the sales argu- 
ments for his publication 
into the problems and plans 
of the advertiser. 

A. selling policy which 
does not take the buyer into 
consideration is as dangerous 
as a buying policy which 
does not consider the seller’s 
product. 


HOW SALESMEN COULD HELP 


Salesmen could help me 
tremendously if they would 
first obtain a thorough un- 
derstanding of my problems 
and what I am trying to ac- 
complish. Confidentially, I 
would be sold more, and 








Capital and Surplus 





Brown, Chairman of 
Unt Famans e 
Chncago Rack Is. & ec Ry. Sanu J 





[ndividualized Service through 
com Contact 





| , 
V J HEN personal contact is main- 
wy tained between.the officers of a 


bank arid its depositors service can be 


performed more intelligently and more 
A BANK of tothe liking of each individual deposi 
Pansomas, Comnact Personal contact is emphasized at this 


institution. Whether your banking 
needs are confined to the city, interstate 
or world-wide they will be met here by 
officerspersonallyinterestedin furthering 
your interests and handling your transac- 
tions as you like them to be handled. 
You are invited: now to form a rela- 
tionship with us. 


INTERSTATE TRUST COMPANY 
George S. Silzer, President 
CHAMBER or COMMERCE BUILDING 
59 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Member Federal Reserve System 


CTORS 
EN. _ Joun W. Dorr, Chairman of The Geanee 6. Soaps. Prestoat, feaw- 
Gate, Penn 


of 
PucesmP. Tosca, President United ‘A. Kesar, VicoPresiden 
States Sted Products Company )Wan ¥. Kew Co 


| 
DeWert Maaauern, Speyer & Co. RS e icon Weaken NY 
} A. Cuntor Perreau, nn. laaac Aurenn, Prendent, Perth 
j Internat’! Mercantile Marine Co Amboy Trust Co. 
OFFICERS 


Geoace $. Snamn, Presiden: Aurean, Vice-Prendent M. Sruman, Vice Prosidene 
Jome J. Quine, Aust. Vice-President Pane Beannacer, Sec.and Trust Officer Haar? Avmacn, Treasurer 








$3,900,000 








A recently organized New York trust company em- 
phasizes the personal contact maintained between its 
officers and depositors. 


more intelligently. He would 
increase his own fund of sales 
information and material. 
For example: Salesmen 
without end come in and 
show me this or that jim- 
crack without evincing any 
interest in how I am to get 
rid of it profitably. The 
man who comes in and sells 
me first a method of distribu- 
tion and then throws his 
product in as almost a by- 
product is the man who sells 


me so I stay sold, and the 
chances are he sells me more. 
I would like to hear more of 
the adequate use of material 
and less about the material 
itself. 

Personally, I believe that 
the seller’s and the buyer’s in- 
terests are more mutual than 
is sometimes reckoned. Fail- 
ure upon the part of the 
seller to realize this hurts the 
entire industry of selling. 


(Continued on page 91) 
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N_ eminent Chinese 
Aipaisoote is credited 
with having remarked 

some centuries ago that a 


“picture is worth ten thou- 
sand words.” 


From a_ purely artistic 
standpoint this statement 
may, under certain condi- 


tions, contain some element 
of fact. But from a stand- 
point of advertising bank 
service it does not hold. 

Art work properly used in 
bank advertising can be 
made a distinct asset to the 
effectiveness of the copy. 
But it cannot be expected to 
perform the functions of the 
copy. 

You can show pictorially 
the performance of any one 
of a number of bank services. 
But you cannot describe 
these services in a picture, 
and, what is still more im- 
portant, you cannot show 
how they can be made to 
benefit the particular man or 
woman whose attention has 
been caught by your adver- 
tisement. To accomplish 
these latter things you must 
have copy. 


EMEMBERING | that 
R the primary function 

of your illustration is 
to strengthen your headline 
and copy rather than merely 
to aid in drawing attention 
to them, you should keep 
constantly in mind the im- 
portance of having your 


illustration bear a direct re- 


The Editor’s Page 


lationship to headline and 
copy. Even the best kind of 
art work will serve as more 
of a distraction from your 
copy than as an asset to it 
unless this matter of the re- 
lationship between _illustra- 
tion and copy is followed out 
in practice. The mind must 
be able to grasp the signifi- 
cance of your advertisement 
at almost the same moment 
that the attention of the eye 
is attracted to it. And if 
copy and illustration are un- 
related people who see your 
advertisement are not going 
to spend any time trying to 
bridge the gap between them, 
but will instantly pass on to 
something else. 


OW important a 
place has typography 
in attracting the eye 

of the average reader to an 
advertisement? 

One of the country’s lead- 
ing typographers recently 
told the writer that, to test 
his theory that the eye of 
even a child of from 8 to 
10 will be instinctively at- 
tracted to good typography 
he tried out the following 
scheme. An assortment of 
printed matter containing 
text designed to interest chil- 
dren of an elementary school 
grade age was placed on a 


table in the school library. 
This material contained types 
of good, indifferent and poor 
typography in equal propor- 
tions. Over a period of 
some weeks the children were 
carefully observed as they 
approached this table and 
looked at the material placed 
on it. A check up of re 
sults showed that, in by far 
the majority of instances the 
child would unhesiiatingiy 
pick up materia! with good 
typography. 

The average layman will 
not consciously discriminate 
between good typography 
and poor typography, but 
where the two are placed 
side by side, there can be 
little question that the good 
typography will be given 
preference. It is far easier 
to look at good typography 
than at poor and the im 
pression which the eye con’ 
veys to the mind is a far 
more clear one than is the 
case where type is used in- 
discriminately and without 
regard to visual effect. 


HE celebration of Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s birth 


day, on January 17, 
offers a good opportunity for 
a timely window display or 
newspaper advertisement on 
the subject of thrift. 
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(Continued from page 89) 


Salesmen have a wonderful 
opportunity to become veri- 
table walking encyclopedias 
of successful methods. Super- 
ficially the discussion of suc- 
cessful methods of bank pro- 
motion may seem like a 
waste of time, but actually 
it is giving the salesman 
time to sense out his pros- 
pect’s intent, policy and 
plan, and by the same token 
is placing strong sales argu- 
ments in his hands—argu- 
ments which I am glad to 
place in his hands, if, with a 
full knowledge of my desires, 
he can sell me. 

The only thing I dread as 
a buyer is a high powered 
salesman, selling me by brute 
force something I do not 
need. I am afraid of that 
man and my buyer’s defen- 
sive is almost impregnable. 

But the man who comes in 
to me and evinces an intelli- 
gent interest in what I am 
trying to do, who then in- 
terprets his product in the 
terms of my desires and pol- 
icles and plans—that man 
wins my honest respect and 
hearing. I am willing to 
help him sell me if he can 
intelligently. 

Now, this is rather straight 
from the shoulder, but it is 
not said in a critical way. I 
hope it is constructive. I 
know it is true and certainly 
if the salesmen of the coun- 
try would unite in forcing 
the buyer to buy according 
to a policy or plan, they 
would find better buyers, 





WHO’S WHO IN 
BANK ADVERTISING 











TWINING TOUSLEY 


Assistant vice-president Fidelity Trust Company of 
New York. 


OLLOWING his return from France after the war, Mr. 

Tousley was engaged in investment banking until 1924 
when he became associated with the late president, Julian 
W. Potter, of the Coal and Iron National and was made 
assistant cashier of that institution. When the Coal and 
Iron National merged with the Fidelity-International 
Trust Company, now the Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York, Mr. Tousley was elected assistant secretary of the 
new bank and on May 19, 1926, was promoted to assist- 
ant vice-president in charge of bank development. Mr. 
Tousley during the war served on the staff of General 
Jackson and later as an aide to Lieutenant-General Robert 
Lee Bullard, army commander. 
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HE Bank 
America an § 
nounces the formal 
opening of its new 
building at Wall 
and William Streets 
—the fourth home 
of the Bank on the 
same site since 1812. 
















































” 44 Wall Screet, corner William 
257 Broadway, opposire City Hall 
21 East 40th St., at Madison Ave. 
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ESTABLISHED 1812 











nized 1883 





166 Montague Street, corner Clinton 
569 Fulton Street, opp. Hanover Place 
934 Third Ave., in Bush Terminal 


8 Broadway, Produce Exchange Bldg. 41 Washington Ave., cor. Flushing Ave, 





An impressive and well arranged layout has been made 
use of in this New York bank's advertisement announcing 
the opening of its new building. 


Boston,” on the Christmas 
more intelligent buyers, more 
liberal buyers. They would 
get an intelligent and ad- 
amant “no,” when it was due 
them, and would be enabled 
to spend every real selling 
dollar on true prospects 
rather than frittering away 
their time on _ individuals 
who operate by hunch and by 
guess and by golly, and who 
buy largely at the dictation 
of the egg they had for 
breakfast. If the salesmen of 
the country could lend their 
efforts toward educating the 
buyers there would be a mw 
tual profit arise which would 
be at least 100 per cent. on 
the investment. For sales 
men, if they so will, are the 
greatest educators in the 
world and it is largely from 
their hands that the profits 
from and growth of our pro 
fession must arise. 


HOW BANKS ARE 
ADVERTISING 


HE First National 
[Bint of Boston suggests 

as an appropriate 
Christmas gift, a Christmas 
savings account at that bank, 
and for that purpose the in- 
stitution has issued attractive 
Yuletide envelopes in which 
fit the bank’s Christmas club 
books. On one side of the 
envelope a space is left for 
the names of the giver and 
the receiver and on the other 
is a small window through 
which may be seen the name, 
“The First National Bank of 
Boston” on the Christmas 
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Let Us Introduce You 
to Our Correspondents 


Te correspondents of the Shawmut Bank contribute mach to our success 
as a national institution. 

Wherever you go in the United States—wherever you go in the world— 
there is a Shawmut correspondent bank near you and ready to serve you. 
Whether it is care and courtesy for the traveler, the handling of business 
transactions, the making of credit investigations, or giving you intimate 
counsel on local industrial conditions, Shawmut's correspondent banks can 
help you 

Whenever you have financial business in other communities transact it 
through Shawmut correspondents. Benefit from the valuable facilities which 
they provide. Meet them through a Shawmut introduction which we will 
gladly give and they will cordially receive. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


Main Office: 40 Water Street, Boston 














The Nasional Shawmut 


Bank's many years of 





mut Corporation of 





South Station Office 
168 Summer Street 


Harrson_Basex’ 


Seuare Tremont Office Office: 
28 Harrison Aves 


239 Tremont Street 


Office —Beacon-Charles Office 


Arlington Serect Office: Kenmore-Governor Square Office. Bowdoin Squdre Offic Hume Avenue Office 
Park Square Bidg. 542 Commonwealth Ave 84 Cambnige Street 69 Beacon Street 248 Huneingson Ave. 





A Boston bank outlines the wide scope of correspondent bank relationships and emphasizes 
the added facilities which these banks are in a position to offer through their contacts with 
the Shawmut. 


club envelope. In advertis' and includes a wealth of in- of the lives and doings of 





ing this suggested gift the 
bank sent out literature con- 
taining an explanation of the 
idea and blanks in which the 
names of the receivers might 
be written. Five dollars (or 
more) opened a Christmas 
savings account. 


“A History of Fifty Feet in 
New York” is the title of a 
highly interesting and excel- 
lently printed book recently 
published by the Bank of 
America, New York. The 
book contains a profusion of 
exceptionally attractive illus- 
trations. The text deals with 
the history of the site on 
which the Bank of America 
has stood since 1812, corner 
of \Wall and William streets, 


formation on the history of 
the growth and development 
of downtown New York, 
with which the growth of the 
Bank of America has been 
closely bound up. 

A biographical section of 
the book gives brief sketches 





The mid-year conference 
of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association will be held in 
New Orleans, March 10, 11 
and 12, 1927. This con- 
ference will be attended by 
officers, directors and asso- 
ciation representatives on the 
National Advertising Com- 
mission. One of the mat- 
ters of business that will 
be taken before this con- 
ference will be the selection 
of the 1927 convention city 
and the dates of that meeting. 











men prominent in the early 
affairs of the bank and the 
city, along with their photo- 
graphs. These include such 
well known men as William 
Kieft, third governor of Nieu 
Amsterdam, of whom it is 
stated, “he was a bankrupt 
merchant, a man of great 
energy, with a bad reputa- 
tion, irascible temper and 
hasty judgment—which en- 
tirely unfitted him for the of- 
fice of which he was so in- 
ordinately proud;”’ Thomas 
Dongan; Nicholas Bayard 
and Abraham de Peyster, 
who at one time owned all 
of what is now Wall street; 
Oliver Wolcott, first presi- 
dent of the Bank of Amer- 


ica; and on down to the 
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Guard Her against these Dangerous Steps/ 


“Nine out of ten Estates over $5000 are dissipated in SEVEN YEARS.” 
Read that again! 
Tragic-—almost unbelievable —yet appallingly true. 
But, in your case, IT CAN BE AVERTED. 
It is neither fair nor just to your dependents to neglect this important 
duty of making a will and appointing a Trust Company to administer 
your ESTATE. 
You can arrange—very easily and simply for the administration of 
your estate—as you want it admistered. 





Improper Selenon 
Untortunate Chowe 


Your Estate represents a lifetime of application and industry. Small Estates require 
most careful handling in order that your dependents receive the fullest benefit. 
In the matter of larger Estates, knowledge, experience and absolute responsibility 
are required to work out the many intricate details of a proper administration. 


Unbusiness Like 
Administration 
Inexperiens 








These are the requisites that particularly char- 
acterize the FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
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Your Life Insurance : * the officers of this company will 
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A pictorial presentation of some of the iia of the uses of proceeds as an estate in the 
hands of the inexperienced. These illustrations add materially to the effectiveness of this 
advertisement on life insurance trusts. 


president of the 
Bank of America, Edward 
Coleman Delafield, under 
whose presidency the fourth 
building of this institution 
was erected in the old site, 
the corner of Wall and 
William streets. 

A chronological history of 
the bank and a description 
of its fourth building, erect- 
ed in 1925-6, complete the 
book. 

The volume was arranged 
and printed at the Chelten- 
ham Press, New York. 


present 


THE relation of life insur- 
ance companies to trust com- 
panies is shown in a series 
of booklets written by Avard 
L. Bishop, professor of busi- 
ness administration at Yale 


University and published by 
the Union Trust Company, 
of Detroit, Mich. “Life In- 
surance About to Come into 
its Own” is the title of the 
first of the six articles, which 
were written exclusively for 
the Detroit bank. The 
others are, in order, “A 
Neglected Item in Rising 
Prices: The Cost of Pros- 
pective Life Insurance for 
John Doe,” “Who Will 
Reap the Benefit of Your 
Life Insurance?” “Life In- 
surance Trusts,” “Paying the 
Proceeds of Life Insurance 
Policies to the Beneficiaries,” 
and “What Trust Companies 
and Life Insurance Com- 
panies Have in Common.” 

The company has also is- 
sued a number of large four- 


page folders, one of which is 
a “Michigan Monthly Busi- 


ness Review.” 


THE National Newark and 
Essex Banking Company, 
Newark, N. J., not only ad- 
vertises, but it makes its ad- 
vertising a theme for its ad- 
vertising copy. The reason 
for this is explained by the 
fact that the bank is often 
asked why, since it is an old 
established institution, it 
finds it necessary to advertise 
its services. The answer to 
this oft-asked question is as 
follows: 

“Why does the National 
Newark and Essex Banking 
Company advertise? 

“Why does the oldest bank 
in the state and the largest 
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national bank in the state 
have to advertise? 

“These are questions we 
are often asked. We will 
tell you. 

“Years ago we did our en- 
tire advertising by word of 
mouth entirely. Family con- 
nections ruled in Newark 
business. We made loans 
then as we do today, on 
character and ability, and if 
John borrowed $1000 when 
he started in business and in 
time became the head of a 
great firm, as he did, he did 
our advertising for us. 

“Newark now grows by 
leaps and bounds. Newark 
business men are becoming, 
more and more, strangers to 
each other. We hold the old 
families. It is to the young 
and to the stranger that we 
advertise. Otherwise we 
might well expect the experi- 
ence of Joseph in Egypt 
when “There arose an order 
that knew not Joseph.” 

“The results of advertising” 
You cannot meter the gains 
of advertising, although our 
deposits recently reached the 
highest point in our one 
hundred and _ twenty-two 
years of history. 

“This in brief is why the 
‘old bank’ advertises.” 


“A SHOP of Strangest Mer- 
chandise” is entitled an un- 
usual and interesting booklet 
written by Charles S. Brooks 
and published for direct-mail 
distribution by the travel de- 
partment of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The booklet describes 





a 





the protection. 








Our Declaration of Trust explains 
the plan clearly. Send for it. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


69 West Washington Street 
Assets Over $30,000,000 No Demand Liabilities 
‘No Trading in Securities 


| ‘PROTECTED TRUST INVESTMENTS 


Two Million Dollars 
To Protect You 


Two million dollars set apart from 
our funds stands ready to protect 
the principal and interest of securi- 
ties purchased by us for your trust. 

This protection applies to a trust 
created by will or by agreement. 
There is no additional charge for 





A striking and attention-holding headline introducing 
this Chicago bank’s copy on protected investment trusts. 


most readably the “bargains” 
offered in this shop—leases 
on “Egypt, with the sphinx 
and pyramids thrown in;” 
ownership of “the Mountains 
of the Moon with Arab 
chiefs for tenants; counters 
piled “with the warm valleys 
and the sandy beaches of the 
south.” 

The shop is, of course, the 


travel department of the 
bank, which furnishes a com- 
plete travel service. 


IN connection with letters 
sent out by the National 
City Bank of New York an- 
nouncing the opening of its 
Peoples Flatbush Branch, 
was issued a booklet, ““What- 
ever You Need in Banking.” 
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“The Purchase Options Had 
Thirty Minutes to Run” 


oO of our customers who had gone to London to 
complete a £200,000 transaction, for which the 
Guaranty had established a credit, suddenly fell ill. His 
purchase options had about thirty minutes to run. One 
of our. London branches, by quick action, enabled him 
L to accomplish his object. In appreciation, he wrote: 


“There is a great advantage to Americans doing 
foreign’ business through bankers who know Amer- 
me ican methods. Your London people appreciate this 
~ Reenly, and what is more, they make it count.” 


The American importer or exporter is assured of efficient 
\ cooperation through our European branches—he is in the 
be hands of his friends, and friendly service and counsel are 


Guaranty Trust Company 
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Madison Av es end Goth 5. 
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By citing a specific instance of service rendered in ir- 

teresting narrative form, this New York bank gives the 

reader a definite picture of the type of foreign banking 
service that it is equipped to render. 


Checking accounts, com- 
pound interest accounts, the 
women’s department, estate 
and trustee services, safe 
storage vaults, travelers’ 
checks and letters of credit, 
foreign exchange and hand- 
ling of securities, are all list- 
ed as features of the bank’s 
service and are described 


briefly. The booklet is well 
written and very readable. 


Two very attractive pieces of 
direct-mail advertising have 


been issued recently by the 
bond department of the 
Minneapolis Trust Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. “They 
Are Still With Us” and the 
sketch of a swash-buckling 
pirate adorn the front pag 
of a folder which is con- 
cerned with pirates of the 
twentieth century—financial 
pirates. This was distrib- 
uted at the time of the show- 
ing of Douglas Fairbanks’ 
picture, “The Black Pirate” 
in a Minneapolis theater. The 


other is equally appropriate, 
being called “Your Treasure 
Ship” and stressing the well 
worn words—“when my ship 
comes in.” 


What is probably the only 
all-woman financial institu- 
tion in the United States— 
the Women’s Savings and 
Loan Company, of Cleve- 
land—in a recent campaign 
for new accounts provided 
Waitresses in tea-rooms with 
coin banks to wear on duty 
and in which to deposit their 
tips. 


A LARGE number of pieces of 
advertising have been pub- 
lished recently by the Plain- 
field Trust Company, Plain- 
field, N. J. One very at 
tractive folder is entitled 
“Sunlight” and the type, ink 
and paper carry out the 
note. This pamphlet urges 
the making of a will with the 
advice of a trust company 
and thus preventing costly 
litigation and excessive taxes. 

Another, showing a fence 
called “Procrastination” and 
the words, “Let’s tear dowa 
this old fence,” urges against 
procrastination in the making 
of a will. An outline for a 
will is also published by the 
company to assist in the 
preparation of the document. 

Postcards bearing views of 
the bank, folders telling the 
advantages of the safety de- 
posit vault and the fur 
storage service are other pub- 
lications of the Plainfield 
Trust. 
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MID-CONTINENT FIDUCIARY CONFERENCE 


Assignee Work Suggested as Profitable Field ; Co-operation With 
Underwriters by Conferences; Publicity Suggestions. 


NE convention a year is not 
() enough for the trust men. They 

want more time for discussion 
of their peculiar problems than is given 
in the yearly meeting of the Trust Com- 
pany Division at the A. B. A. conven- 
tion. And so, some years ago a Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference was arranged 
in New York. It was so successful that 
the idea migrated to the Middle West, 
under the name of the Mid-Continent 
Fiduciary Conference, the second of 
which was held in Omaha, Neb., De- 
cem‘xer 6 and 7, 1925. 

Trust service was hung up like a pic- 
ture before this conference and the 
speakers viewed it from different points 
of vantage and told the delegates whit 
they saw. One described trust work 
from the point of view of the bene- 
ficiary; another from the standpoint of 
the lawyer and client; another from the 
standpoint of the trust company; still 
another from the viewpoint of the ad- 
vertising man. Coming closer, others 
discussed the detailed treatment—taxes 
and the selection of safe securities for 
trusts. 

Fair treatment of the beneficiary, said 
H. E. Parks, trust officer Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colo., on the topic 
of “Relations with Beneficiaries,” begins 
with the very inception of the business. 
Not all wills require a corporate 
fiduciary, and the absence of enough 
honesty to tell the customer this always 
makes for trouble, for “the arrangement 
is likely to be satisfactory neither to the 
bank nor to the customer unless a useful 
service is rendered.” For the same rea- 
son it is unwise to try to “tie” the cus- 
tomer to the bank with an irrevocable 
trust, if changes are likely to be neces- 
sary. 

Once the trust is established, there 
must be “absolute fidelity to the spirit 
and letter of the trust instrument and to 
the interests of the beneficiary... 


Care must be taken, however, in the 
endeavor to obtain the good will of the 
beneficiary not to venture beyond the 
terms of the instrument creating the 
trust, or otherwise to violate good 
fiduciary practice.” 

In discussing “Corporate and Business 
Trusteeships from the Standpoint of 
Lawyer and Client,” J. A. C. Kennedy, 
corporate counsel and attorney, Omaha, 
Neb., directed attention to a field of 
activity for constructive and remunera- 
tive work which has not yet been de- 
veloped—the work of trust companies 
as assignees or receivers of private cor- 
porations. “Under the. existing order,” 
he said, “whenever a corporation be- 
comes seriously embarrassed financially, 
it aimlessly and hopelessly gravitates into 
bankruptcy” which means “almost in- 
evitable extinction of the business, and 
at a material expense cost to the 
creditors.” 


SAVINGS PLAN SUSPECTED 


So far, plans for scaling of debts, ex- 
tensions of time, and ultimate saving of 
the business have been suspected, be- 
cause they are usually proposed by the 
creditor or his lawyer. “A different 
effect would obtain . . . if such a plan 
were proposed over the signature of a 
trust company, the very name of which 
implies character and constructive pur- 
pose. Should a trust company in a par- 
ticular community so function a time or 
two, the odds are that no business in that 
vicinity would thereafter be enmeshed 
in the bankruptcy court without first 
having offered to assign all its assets to 
such trust company, to be disposed of as 
its creditors, duly gathered together, 
should decide. It would also follow 


that many businesses would thereby be 
saved.” 

Howard Kennedy, vice-president and 
trust officer Peters Trust Company 
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Omaha, Neb., in his address on “Cor- 
porate and Business Trusteeships from 
the Standpoint of the Trust Company,” 
summed up the results of a questionnaire 
sent out by Guy C. Kiddoo, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer of the Omaha Trust 
Company, Omaha, Neb. Sixty per cent. 
of the answers to the question, “which 
is the more difficult to handle—requir- 
ing greater care, skill and _ technical 
knowledge, with greater possibility of 
trouble—corporate and business trusts, 
or other trusts?” were to the effect that 
other trusts are the more difficult. How- 
ever, 90 per cent. of the answers alsu 
testified that other trusts offer a greater 
opportunity for increasing trust business 
and enlarging earnings. In actual profits 
received, the majority of the trust com- 
panies find the corporate and business 
trusts more valuable. 

“The responses seem to indicate,” 
concluded Mr. Kennedy, “that while 
corporate trusts are perhaps more profit- 
able than other trusts, there are so many 
difficulties in their handling and so many 
dangers to be guarded against that for 
the greater number of fiduciaries, other 
classes of trust work are more desirable. 
The desirability of corporate trusts from 
the standpoint of the trust company de- 
pends in large measure upon the place 
where the fiduciary is located and the 
facilities which it possesses for the 
handling of business of this type. The 
banks and trust companies operating in 
the larger and wealthier cities and hav- 
ing an adequate force of skilled and ex- 
pert assistants will find a desirable and 
lucrative field in the development and 
cultivation of this business and by re- 
stricting their dealings to those co-pora- 
tions which are of unquestioned business 
integrity and financial responsibility, 
they render a real service to the public 
whose interests are thereby safeguarded 
and protected. Trust companies in 
smaller places have neither the oppor- 
tunities nor the facilities for this class 
of work, and for them it can have no 
special attraction.” 

Getting “Co-operation between Banks, 
Trust Companies and Insurance Under- 


writers for the Development of New 
Business” is, according to H. F. Pelham, 
trust officer First National Bank, Flint, 
Mich., simply a problem of developing 
mutual understanding, placing the in- 
surance men and the bank’s trust officials 
on common ground. This is how they 
did it in Flint: 

Representatives of the various agencies 
met in conference at the offices of the 
trust department, and the plan of 
a course treating the subject of life in- 
surance trusts divided into four discus- 
sion sessions of an hour and a quarter 
each was presented. Successive Monday 
mornings at 8.30 were the times selected 
and the various meetings were held in 
the directors’ room at the bank. Copies 
of the outline for the discussions were 
distributed. The first two-thirds of each 
period was devoted to the general topic 
set for that day. These topics were: 
“What Underlies Trusts and Insurance,” 
“The Common Forms of Life Insurance 
Trusts,” “The Less Common Forms of 
Life Insurance Trusts” and, lastly, 
“General.” The balance of the time in 
each case was occupied by the exchange 
of questions and answers. Questions 
freely cropped up during the time al- 
lotted to the topics. On account of the 
activity of the discussion on the various 
points raised during the series, the last 
meeting extended considerably over- 
time. 

The results, Mr. Pelham reports, have 
been excellent. The insurance men 
have picked up excellent leads, and the 
bank has gained not only insurance 
trusts, but usually with them the wills 
of the persons creating such trusts. 

“Our most effective trust department 
publicity,” said J. G. O’Brien, trust of- 
ficer Commercial National Bank, Shreve- 
port, La., has been “the practice of giv- 
ing short talks to luncheon clubs and 
similar organizations to interest lawyers, 
insurance men, and women in trust mat- 
ters, and to educate them. This is be- 
cause of the profound ignorance of trust 
departments in north Louisiana, where 
trusts for longer than ten years after the 
death of the donor have been legal only 
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since 1920. Before trust departments 
in this region can advertise, they must 
educate the people in trust matters. 

Judge H. L. Standeven, vice-president 
and trust officer Exchange Trust Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Okla., said that his bank 
found direct-mail advertising, to a care- 
fully selected and checked list, the most 
effective, if consistently cultivated. In 
addition, however, the bank uses both 
newspaper and window advertising. 

The address of Raymond H. Berry, 
assistant vice-president Detroit Trust 
Company, Detroit, Mich., on “Estate 
Tax, Inheritance Tax, and Income Tax- 
ation,” was almost entirely devoted to 
explanation and arguments as to why 
these taxes should not exist. 


“Danger signals to be observed in 
trust investments,” said Davis Biggs, 
trust officer National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Louis, Mo., are seen in the increasing 
amount of money the farmers are bor- 
rowing (if farming conditions do not 
improve); in the legality of issue of 
municipal bonds; in the proper valuation 
of city real estate on which mortgage 
loans are made; and in general the large 
amount of securities floated. “Everyone 
seems to be borrowing,” he said, “includ- 
ing the man on a small salary, who buys 
an automobile or musical instrument on 
the instalment plan. Against this orgy 
of debt contracting, trust officials should 
cry ‘stop’ and raise the danger signal 
banner.” 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING—A STUDY IN 
CHANGING STANDARDS* 


By A. H. ScoviLLe 


S long as we have the present eco- 
An and banking structure, it is 
probable that large industrial en- 
terprises will be financed through the 
sale of securities to bankers, who in turn 
will redistribute these securities to the 
investing public. 

Small industrials have usually been 
privately financed, although lately there 
has been a growing trend toward par- 
ticipation by the public even in the 
smaller companies. In some respects, the 
rapidly growing interest of the public in 
industrial securities, of both investment 
and speculative character, is the most 
important feature of recent years in 
financial matters. 

The number of companies whose com- 
mon shares have been marketed in de- 
nominations convenient for public in- 
vestment is enormous, and in spite of ex- 
ceptions the result of such financing has 





*Reprinted with permission from “Trade 
Winds,” published by the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


been highly satisfactory to the investors. 
The sale of industrial bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks has been well established 
for many years. . 

Although it would be impossible to 
draw a sharp line of division, the indus- 
trial securities sold to the public by 
bankers fall generally into the class of 
investment securities with a fixed rate of 
income, and speculative securities with- 
out a fixed return. 

The fact that manufacturing com- 
panies and other types of industrials 
must sell their securities in the first in- 
stance to bankers, and in the second to 
the investing public, has led to a stand- 
ardization of tests in terms which will 
be easily understood by the banker, and 
by his customer—the ultimate investor. 
In other words, presentation of a new 
security issue is usually made with 
emphasis on certain accepted ratios ex- 
pressed in figures, rather than on tech- 
nical descriptions of the business. This 
established method of presenting securi- 
ties is probably necessary, as any busi- 
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COMPLETENES 


N selecting your Chicago correspondent, we cor- 

dially invite you to investigate those complete 
facilities of the Union Trust Company which have 
enabled it to serve many correspondents for ten, 
‘wenty, and even thirty years or longer. 


With a balanced organization of correspondent banks and 
private wires carefully built up over a long period of years, 
we welcome the opportunity to serve our correspondents in 
matters that require accurate credit information, intelligent 
collection handling, and rapid turnover of funds in transit. 


YPEDERICK H. RAWSON Harry A. WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 
Craic B. HAZLEwoop 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Offering the Seven Essentials of a Banking Home 
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THE First NATIONAL BAN K 


OF KANSA 


June 25,1926 


The Mosler Safe Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: - 


Before awarding our contract we made a 
very careful study of the various vault 
door constructions on the market, and 
the materiale used therein. 


The test which we witnessed on Donsteel 
thoroughly convinced us as to the abili- 
ty of this metal to withstand attack by 
either the torch or drill in the hands of 
the bank burglar. 


We congratulate you upon the development 
of Donsteel, and also upon the superior 
workmanship which is reflicted in every 
detail of the equipment furnished us. 


Sincerely yours, 





DONSTEEL Vault Door installed in the oma:ce 
First National Bank Aansas City Mo 





Vice President. 
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DONSTEEL sales eee 
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VAULT DOORS — pierre aoesoone 


have been installed by hundreds of that no known metals are com- 
banks, large and small, throughout the parable to DONSTEEL in this 


United States. respect. 
We will be glad to furnish you Reports of these tests may be 
names of banks in your vicinity had upon request-—without 


where DONSTEEL Vault Doors are in obligation. 
use. 








Donsteel Vault Doors Sold Exclusively by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CoO. 


The Largest Safe Works in the World 
FACTORIES fro® HAMILTON, OHIO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH ST LOUIS 
BOSTON PORTLAND BALTIMORE SEATTLE 















DALLAS LOS ANGELES CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
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ness man can understand asset and earn- 
ing ratios, whereas comparatively few 
would understand the operating tech- 
nique of a business. 

Suppose, for example, a company en- 
gaged in the manufacture of electrical 
equipment wishes for any reason to sell 
its securities. If such securities were of- 
fered solely to electricians and electrical 
engineers, the company’s business would 
best be described in technical terms, with 
minor emphasis on the condition of earn- 
ings and assets. Actually, however, the 
prospective market for the securities 
would include a great variety of in- 
dividuals, banks, and other investors, 
without any specialized knowledge of 
the electrical business. 


MUST BE CLEARLY DESCRIBED 


For this reason, the securities must 
be described in terms easily understood 
by all, and have up to this time, figures 
and ratios have seemed to furnish the 
best means of reaching the common un- 
derstanding. Just to the extent, how- 
ever, that such tests meet the broadest 
average understanding, it is also true that 
they fail to disclose the real inwardness 
of the business. 

It is the gradual realization of this 
fact, and the tendency to depart from 
the old standards, that furnishes the 
basis for this article. 

Just what are the usual facts shown 
to the public in connection with the of- 
fering of any issue of industrial stocks 
or bonds? 

First, we usually find an analysis of 
the asset position of the company, with 
relation to liabilities, worked out in the 
form of certain familiar ratios. Such 
ratios include the amount of fixed assets 
contrasted with the outstanding amount 
of mortgage bonds (provided the securi- 
ties in question are mortgage securities). 
Next, we usually fiad a statement as to 
the net current assets of the company, 
also as compared with the outstanding 
securities of whatever type. Then we 
may also find a statement of the total 


net tangible assets (so called), also con- 
trasted with the securities to be offered. 

It is interesting to note that the state- 
ment of assets and liabilities usually ex- 
pressed through the medium of a balance 
sheet with certain ratios drawn off, must 
necessarily represent the condition of a 
company on one given day, and there 
can be no assurance as to the continuance 
of a financial condition beyond the date 
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Vice-president the Union Trust Com- 
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on which the statement is made. The 
balance sheet is, therefore, only a static 
test of a company’s condition. Also, it 
is obvious that any such statement must 
refer to a date some time privr to the 
offering of the secur'ties, and within a 
few weeks or months this date fades into 
insignificance. 


EARNING POWER IMPORTANT TEST 


The other test usually placed on in- 
dustrial securities is that of earning 
power, which is, of course, far more im- 
portant than the expression of asset 
ratios. It is only through earnings that a 
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company can pay dividends, interest, or 
principal in the long-run. Liquidation 
of the property through sale of assets is 
seldom contemplated at the time of a 
security issue, and certainly most securi- 
ties would never be sold if any such 
state of affairs could be predicted in 
advance. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
go at length into the method of comput- 
ing earning power. It is sufficient to 
say that custom has led to the expression 
of earnings in terms of certain multiples 
of interest, dividends or other service 
charges of the securities to be sold. This 
earning power may be expressed in sev- 
eral ways: (1) the actual gross and net 
earnings of a companv may be shown 
year by year over a period. The detail 
with which such earnings are analyzed 
will vary, but deductions for such charges 
as depreciation, taxes, interest, rentals, 
etc., may be set forth; (2) such annual 
statements may be reported in extremely 
condensed form, so that there is little 
evidence as to how the figures are ar- 
rived at; (3) the gross or net earnings, 
or both, may be shown entirely in terms 
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of averages; (4) average figures may be 
shown with more specific detail as to the 
performance of recent years; (5) annual 
or average figures may be shown, with 
allowance for various adjustments as- 
sumed to result from the contemplated 
financing. 

In all of the above cases the amount 
of net earnings, however expressed, is 
usually stated in terms of so many times 
interest, dividend, or sinking fund 
charges, and this single statement is per- 
haps the most frequent test applied both 
by the seller and buyer of securities in 
passing judgment as to new offerings. 

From the foregoing it must be clear 
that the method of presenting a state- 
ment is subject to great variation, and 
that few investors would be competent to 
make a proper analysis, for which reason 
industrial securities, except thos2 of the 
largest and best known companies, must 
be purchased almost entirely ou the good 
faith of the bankers back of the offering. 

The insistence on certain asset ratios 
probably results from tlie old idea of 
mortgages secured on real estate. It is 
natural to assume that a mortgage se’ 
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curity depends for its safety on the value 
of the pledged collateral, and for this 
reason emphasis has generally fallen on 
an appraisal of the fixed assets of the 
issuing company in the case of mortgage 
bonds, or on the total net assets of the 
company in the case of other types of 
securities. It is customary, for example, 
to state that bonds are secured by fixed 
assets of two to one (or some other ratio) 
or in the case of stocks that the company 
shows book values of so many dollars 
per share. 


INVESTING PUBLIC LEARNING LESSON 


In recent years, however, the investing 
public has learned an astonishing les- 
son, which is that book values have little 
or nothing to do with the actual values 
of industrial securities. The public has 
purchased large quantities of industrial 
stocks, selling at prices ranging from the 
full book value of such shares up to sev- 
eral times such value, and in many cases 
has profited “handsomely by so doing 


The public has also learned that many 
securities selling far below book values, 
strangely continue to sell at the same 
levels or lower. The public has learned, 
or thinks that it has learned, that the 
only true asset of any company is earn- 
ing power, and both the stocks and bonds 
of industrial enterprises are now sold 
much more readily on the basis of 
demonstrated earnings than on an ex- 
pressed relationship between outstand- 
ing security issues and asset values at a 
particular date. 

At the time the preferred and com- 
mon stocks of F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany were first introduced to the invest- 
ing public, the common stock represent- 
ed practically nothing but good will and 
earning power. Starting, therefore, 
with a book value of practically nothing, 
the earnings of the company served 
rapidly to increase this value and the 
market price of the stock advanced even 
more rapidly. On December 31, 1925, 
the stock was selling at approximately 
$213 per share as against a book value 
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of $34, and the greatest asset of the 
company still remains its earning power, 
both present and potential. 

The following prices show market 
values as contrasted with book values of 
a number of leading companies as of 
December 31, 1925: 

Eastman Kodak Company, $111 vs. $46. 

Standard Oil Company of Indiana, $70 
vs. $41. 

Standard Oil Company of Kentucky, $134 
vs. $42. 

General Motors, $117 vs. $69. 

General Electric, $328 vs. $91. 

Beechnut Packing Company, $68 vs. $30. 

May Company, $136 vs. $58. 

Sears Roebuck, $236 vs. $111. 

Timken Roller Bearing, $54 vs. $22. 

R. H. Macy and Company, $103 vs. $51. 

It will be noted that all of the above 
mentioned are good companies in excel- 
lent standing, and the stocks are all well 
seasoned. 

On the contrary a long list might be 
prepared showing the stock of companies 
selling below book value, some in the 
best of standing. and others just the op- 
posite. 
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In this respect the investor has learned 
one big lesson, but there is much mere 
still to be known on this point. 


EARNING POWER BEST TEST 


While it is true that earning power 
will in the long run prove the best test 
of any industrial security, the only earn- 
ing power which can be demonstrated 
is the earnings of the past, whereas the 
investor from the moment he buys his 
security is affected only by earnings in 
the future. 

It is, of course, true in the great ma- 
jority of cases that past performance is 
the most reliable guide to future per- 
formances, and a careful study of 
actually realized earnings is essential to 
the intelligent understanding of any 
business. Earning statements, studied in 
sufficient detail, reveal the conservatism 
oe extravagance of any management; 
the depreciation policies; sales expense; 
and all the other trends which are in- 
dicative of industrial success or failure. 
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The income reports, especially over a 
period of years, cannot be overlooked, 
nor can any of the items of a balance 
sheet be ignored. 

As stated above, however, our real 
problem is to estimate what the future 
may have in store, and except as a guide 
toward the future, all of our study is 
worthless. Industrial changes are con- 
tinuous. Companies which have done 
well in the past may deteriorate; com- 
panies which have done little in the past 
may improve. Sweeping changes through 
entire industries into the unprofitable 
class, and a single turn of the economic 
wheel puts a premium on other types 
of business. The real asset of a business, 
that can only be estimated by the most 
skilful analysis and judgment, is the 
vitality of the business as expressed, first, 
in the nature of the industry; and second, 
in management and policy. An indus- 
try can only be intelligently judged if it 
s likened to an individual. Every busi- 
ness is merely a collection of individuals, 
each contributing his own talents and 
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his own weakness. The type of indus- 
try furnishes the tool and the oppor- 
tunity with which these individuals can 
work. 

The founders of the great companies 
engaged in the production of oil, steel, 
automobiles, chemicals, and other man- 
ufactured products, the great merchants, 
shippers, railroad builders, and devel- 
opers of power, have all created through 
vision, skill and a certain amount of 
good fortune the industries which are 
today sound and profitable. Looking 
into the future, our problem would be 
simple if we could select men and en- 
terprises which will prove comparable 
during the next generation. 

PROBLEM IN SELECTION 

Our problem, clearly, in judging in- 
dustrial securities, lies more in the selec- 
tion of businesses for their vitality and 
their management, than in the cold 
analysis of figures, however important 
the latter may be. 
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No definite standards can, of course, 
be set up to enable the investor to esti- 
mate the vitality of a business in the 
future. Nothing can take the place of 
skill, judgment and a trained business 
instinct in sizing up such situations. It 
is still, possible, however, to accept the 
old statements of assets and earning 
power as a first guide, provided thought 
is also given to the real heart of the 
business in terms which we have tried to 
outline. 

A business may be small today, but 
if that business employs a Rockefeller, 
Eastman, Carnegie, or Henry Ford, the 
future is bright indeed. The genius of 
good management can be expressed in 
many ways, but the following are all 
essential to the best interests of the in- 
vestor : 


First, the ability through sound judgment 
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to keep what is good in the present business, 
and to conduct operations in such a way 
that the enterprise may never be embarrassed 
by unexpected circumstances. 

Second, the continual creation of ideas, 
taking the form of new products, improve- 
ment of old products, new sales policies, and 
new methods of manufacture. 

Third, the courage to act boldly in the 
face of depression, coupled with common 
sense and conservatism in times of inflation. 

Fourth, skill and intelligence in the wise 
and humane handling of labor; and shrewd- 
ness and frankness in the conduct of rela- 
tions with the public. 


Such assets as these do not appear in 
the balance sheet and can only be known 
by intimate study. It is the duty of the 
bankers, financing industrials, to give 
more emphasis than ever before to these 
points, and it is the obligation of the in- 
vestor, thinking in his own interest, to 
insist that such tests be applied. 
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PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 


8 im goer Frequently we are of- 
fered stock in companies, which 
stock is not listed on the stock exchange 
or otherwise quoted, as collateral on 
loans. When such stock is offered, it is 
occasionally possible to obtain a financial 
statement and I should like to know a 
good method of figuring from the finan- 
cial statement a value for the stock. 


L. M. C. 
ANSWER: Stock in a company, or 


anything else, is worth what you can get 
for it and no more. When a customer 
offers you such stock, it is perhaps in 
many cases not a bad idea to write to the 
president of the company, advising him 
that you hold a certain amount of the 
stock and asking him to write you and 
make an offer as to the figure at which 
he or the organization would be willing 
to buy the stock during the next six 
months. The balance sheet of the com- 
pany gives a basis for figuring only the 
book value of the stock, and the book 
value can differ widely from actual value 
either way. 

A safe and conservative way to figure 
the book value is to take the value given 
the outstanding common stock and add 
to it the amount of surplus shown. From 
this combined figure should be deducted 
preferred stock at its callable price, all 
good will, trademarks and intangible 
assets of a similar character. Also there 
should be deducted from the combined 
figure, items of prepaid expenses and 
other assets which might be classed as of 
little tangible value or of a miscellaneous 
character. The remaining figure should 
be divided by the number of shares of 
the stock outstanding, and the resultant 
figure is the book value. Book value 
tells little, for after all the real value 
must be based on earnings. An invest- 
ment is valued at the earnings which 
it can make and the assurance of those 
earnings. A company whose stock has 
a book value of $40 a share and can only 


earn on the average of $2 per share per 
year, is worth really no more than the 
company’s stock which has a book value 
of only $20 per share and can earn on 
the average $2 per share per year. Values 
of stocks are based on earnings and not 
book value alone. It is possible to find 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
today that have not $1 of book value and 
yet sell equivalent to four or five times 
their earnings. It is poor practice to 
figure alone on book values, but prime 
consideration should be given to the 
trend of earnings in figuring the value of 
common stocks. 


QUESTION: I have frequently heard 
some discussion of the part the credit 
man should take in requiring his cus- 
tomers to take life insurance. I should 
like your opinion. 

O. T. N. 

ANSWER: That is a difficult prob- 
lem. We all realize the value of life 
insurance. Frequently it is possible for 
the bank credit man to touch on it with 
his customer and frequently it is not. 
It might be said that risks which require 
this sort of underwriting are poor risks 
and life insurance does not make them 
attractive. So many contingencies 
could enter in to foi] the idea of the life 
insurance that it might prove worthless. 

On the other hand, it has many ad- 
mirable features. Credit should not bz 
based on it alone, but it cannot be denied 
that life insurance of this sort does help 
the appearance of some risks. In the 
case of firms it should be payable to the 
remaining partners and in corporations 
to the corporation itself. There are 
many more times that the country 
banker can make this suggestion than 
the city banker. In the case of many 
small firms where the credit granter is 
relying chiefly on the money making 
ability of the partners and not the 
amount of capital they have, life in- 
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surance is very desirable. Because of 
their ability, success seems evident and 
only death can interfere. It is this fac- 
tor that the liberal credit granter desires 
insurance against. If the ability and 
capacity isn't there the life insurance 
doesn’t help the quality of the risk. 

In the case of corporations where the 
capital is large compared with credit re- 
quired, insurance is not so necessary. If 
the future of the corporation depends on 
the ability of one man, it is well to urge 
insurance. The banker or the commer- 
cial credit man should always seek to 
take all necessary steps to protect him- 
self and if he believes life insurance im- 
proves the risk, he should suggest it and 
insist to the degree which he can. 


QUESTION: I would like to know 
the customary way of handling the item 
“reserve for contingencies.” It does not 
appear very often, but on each occasion 
when it does show up we have consider- 
able discussion concerning it. 


1.Aa. 8. 


ANSWER: The best way to handle 
it is to find out what it is all about. It 
can readily cover a multitude of sins, 
and it can be a perfectly clean item. 
Perhaps merchandise is valued high or 
all bad debts have not been charged off 


and, rather than set up a direct item 
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of reserve against either or both of these 
items, the management sets up a “reserve 
for contingencies” and hopes that the 
analyst will regard it as a regular reserve. 
This helps the current position. 

On the other hand, bad debts may have 
all been written off and merchandise may 
be valued at a conservative figure but 
the business having had a fairly good 
year from the standpoint of earnings, 
the management elects to set some 
profits aside in a “reserve for contin- 
gencies” rather than throw it all into 
surplus. Such a policy makes it pos- 
sible to bill this reserve for any charges 
which should arise unexpectedly without 
touching surplus. Quite a number of 
banks follow this practice, which enables 
them to charge off losses, pay unearned 
dividends, etc., without touching surplus 
and undivided profits. If the intent of 
the management was to truly establish 
a “reserve for contingencies” and the 
actual use was unknown at the time of 
the establishment of such a reserve, it 
should be treated as a reserve in the 
analysis, and therefore really under the 
classification of a capital liability. If 
there is doubt as to the true intent of the 
reserve and it is not possible to get de- 
tails of it, the analyst should always play 
safe and consider it as a current liability, 
as long as he does not know what asset 
from which to deduct it. 
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STATE BANK OF CHICAGO BEGINS WORK 
ON NEW $15,000,000 HOME 


( Ws new $15,000,000 work on the 
new $15,000,000 home of the 
State Bank of Chicago was begun 

in December. The building will re- 
quire more than a year to build and when 
completed will be one of the most mag- 
nificent of LaSalle street’s financial in- 
stitutions. In addition. to the bank, it 
will house the Chicago Stock Exchange 
and a number of well known firms 
already are engaging space for their 
offices. 

Located at the southwest corner of 
LaSalle and Monroe streets, on a lot 
189 by 186 feet, the building will rise 
272 feet from sidewalk to parapet. It 
will have twenty-two stories above the 
street level and three basements below. 
Pier caissons already are under way and 
specifications are being rapidly com- 
pleted so that materials can be delivered 
rapidly. 


The conservatism and strength of the 
bank inspired the design of the building. 
The architecture is massive in outline 
and the surface treatment is one of dig- 
nified simplicity with all unnecessary 
ornamentation omitted. The architects 
are Graham, Anderson, Probst & White. 

The architectural elements are classic 
in feeling and are taken from the best 
examples of Greek and Roman architec- 
ture with sufficient modification to 
properly adapt to modern office build- 
ing requirements. The base of the 
building is of a monumental character 
without pilasters or ornamental detail to 
a height of five stories. The main bank- 
ing room entrance is in the center of the 
facade marked by a recessed portico. This 
portico is composed of free standing 
Ionic columns forty-one feet high, sup- 
porting an entablature above. 

The material for the lower stories will 
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Architect's drawing of the new building of the State Bank of Chicago, on which 
work has been begun. 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 








be of granite or stone; for the upper 
stories brick and terra cotta or stone. 

Upon entering the main entrance be- 
tween the Ionic columns, the spectator 
will find himself in a public lobby with 
a staircase ascending to the second floor 
where the banking room is located. Di- 
rectly ahead in this room will be found 
the officers who have constant dealings 
with the bank’s customers. Adjoining 
are the consulting offices of the executive 
oficers and the directors’ room. 

The main banking room will be 
notable. The finish treatment will be of 
foreign marbles, relieved by ornamental 
bronze work. A series of arches will be 
the principal motif in the design of the 
room itself, with a lunetted ceiling, and 
lighted by a ceiling skylight of antique 
colored glass. 

Bank vaults and safety deposit vaults 
will be of the most modern design, repre- 
senting the latest and best in bank vault 
engineering. The safe deposit vaults, 
which will be located in the first base- 
ment, will be of 25,000 box capacity. 
There will be two massive doors to these 
vaults, one rectangular and one circular, 
both of special material, impenetrable 
from attack with oxycutter torch, drill or 
explosives. The safe deposit vaults will 
have ample lobbies, men’s and women’s 
waiting rooms, committee and coupon 
rooms, which in their appointments will 
be thoroughly modern in every respect. 

The Chicago Stock Exchange will be 
on the second floor to the south of the 
banking room and will occupy an area 
approximately 56 feet by 160 feet. The 
board room and private offices will be 
appropriately treated in a finish of 
marble and bronze. 

The first floor of the building will have 
offices for brokers, etc. There will be an 
L-shaped arcade leading from Monroe 
street to Lasalle street, fronting which 
will be additional shops. In the central 
portion of the ground floor the savings 
department of the bank will be located, 
making this department easily accessible 
to the banking public. 
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Nights A-Glamour with Moon and Dancing 
A Glorious Month through the Old Spanish Main from February 5th to March 6th 


to Nassau 
. . Curacao 


Decks festooned with swaying lanterns .. . 
golden bubbles in the tropic night... 
shattered silver waters lapping . . . fragrant 
winds . . . calling music . . . one who has 
never danced on shipboard does not know 
dancing at its loveliest... . And this is a 
nightly occurrence on the French Line cruise 
to the Caribbean varied with wondrous trips 
ashore. 


The S. S. Lafayette will take you through this 


sapphire sea... to Bermuda, 

. . Havana . . . La Guaira . 
... Colon .. .Kingston...the very 
names are romance. Throughout the trip 
you live entirely on the steamer. . . sur’ 
rounded with comfort, with charm... 
bayeties . . . interesting companions. Thirty 
long, lovely days . . . the fares range from 
$325 to $1200 including shore excursions. 
No passport required. 


Sailing from New York, February 4th, and from Philadelphia, 
February 5th, 1927 


Make your reservations now . . 


. then, aboard and away .. . 


to sail the seas 


where the buccaneer roamed and hid his gold on lonely strands. 
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Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 
19 State Street, New York 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


ARTHUR A. MILLER was appointed a 
vice-president of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the board of 
directors held recently. Mr. Miller be- 
came associated with the Equitable in 
1903 as a loan clerk and in 1914 was 
appointed an assistant treasurer. In 1918 
he was made treasurer of the Equitable. 

Before joining the Equitable staff Mr. 
Miller was engaged in real estate, man- 
ufacturing and stock brokerage. This 
and a study of law and finance gave 
him a background necessary for a mod- 
ern banker. 


NewTON P. FRYE was elected recently 
to the office of vice-president of Federal 
Securities Corporation, investment bank- 
ers of Chicago, and took office January 
1. Mr. Frye has been with the company 
for four years and has been engaged in 
the investment securities business since 
1918. Previous to that time he was man- 
ager of the financial department of the 
Chicago Daily News. 


FRANK E. DEAN has been appointed an 


assistant treasurer of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Town- 
send T. McWilliam has been named 
chief clerk of the same company. 


OLiveR C. FuLier, for many an out- 
standing figure in Milwaukee, Wis., 
financial affairs, has resigned as head of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank and 
its affliated institutions, in Milwaukee. 
His resignation is occasioned by ill 
health. 

_Mr. Fuller has been chairman of the 
First Wisconsin Company, president of 
the First Wisconsin Trust Company, and 
a director in a number of middle west 
companies. 


THOMAS FITZHUGH TURNER, well 
= 

known banker and manager of the safe 
ceposit department of the First National 


Bank in St. Louis, Mo., died Tuesday, 
December 14, shortly after being strick- 
en at his desk. 

Mr. Turner was born in Charleston, 
S. C., in 1856, came to St. Louis as a 
young man and for several years was 
connected with the Midland Blast 
Furnace Company. After spending a 


ARTHUR A. MILLER 


Vice-president the Equitable 
Company of New York. 


Trust 


short time in the insurance business he 
became associated with the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, in 1902. He was 
manager of the safe deposit department 
and retained the position when the Union 
Trust merged with the First National. 


DANA R. CROCKER, a member of the 
Fifth Avenue office staff of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, has been 
appointed an assistant trust officer of 
that office. 


Henry L. SERvoss, vice-president of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
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Organized 1890 


The Stale Bank 


14 Offices in Greater New York 
Member of the New York Clearing House Association 


Condensed Statement as of the Close of Business 
December 31st, 1926 


Resources 


Loans and Discounts $81,909,749.87 
United States and Municipal Bonds 9,806,233.14 
Short Term Securities 10,554,086.36 
Bonds and Other Securities 6,269,049.54 
Banking Houses 1,828,711.98 
Cash and Exchanges 14,865,325.27 
Customers’ Liability, Account of 

Acceptances, etc. 4,915,068.33 





$130,148,224.49 
Liabilities 

Capital Stock $5,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ............. 5,682,243.92 
dae 241,550.54 
Quarterly Dividend Payable January 3, 1927.. 200,600.00 
Due Depositors 114,168,684.46 
Acceptances, Letters of Credit, etc. ........ 4,855,745.57 





$130,148,224.49 


A Comparison of Progress 


Year ending Capital, Surplus and 

December 31 Undivided Profits Deposits 
1916 $2,181,557.00 $32,661,947.00 
1921 6,025,000.00 82,748,099.00 
1926 10,682,243.00 114,168,684.00 


HAROLD C. RICHARD, President 
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pany of New York, was honored at a 
dinner given by President John W. 
Platten and other officers of the bank at 
the Roosevelt Hotel recently. The din- 
ner celebrated the completion of thirty 
years of service with the company by 
Mr. Servoss. 


C. A. BARKER was elected an assistant 
cashier of the California Bank, Los 
Angeles, at a recent meeting of the bank’s 
board of directors. Mr. Barker is a grad- 
uate of Leland Stanford University and 
a banker of long experience. 

Six years ago he left the employ of the 
Van Nuys office of the bank, where he 
had been an assistant cashier, for foreign 
experience and has been in China with 
the American Oriental Banking Corpora- 
tion of Shanghai, having served for four 
years as manager of their Amoy and 
Fuchau branches. 

In addition to a thorough knowledge 
of banking Mr. Barker has made a spe- 
cialty of foreign banking as it affects 
Oriental transactions with the United 
States and will be a factor in the for- 
eign department of California Bank at 
its head office. 


CHARLES L. BETHEL, assistant treasurer 
the Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been appointed manager of 
the bank’s new office opened in Lake- 
wood last month. Mr. Bethel was 
reared in Lakewood and began his bank- 
ing career in 1907 when he started to 
work for the Dime Savings and Banking 
Company. His connection with the 
Union Trust has come about as a result 
of two mergers, that of the Dime Savings 
and Banking Company with the Citizens 
Savings and Trust Company and that 
of the latter institution with other in- 
stitutions to form the Union Trust. 


ALFreD B. LEET, trust officer of the 
American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, for many years, 
has joined the staff of the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York. After becoming ac- 


quainted with the main office he will be 
located at Thirtieth street and Fifth ave- 
nue and will be available to all the 
branches of the Chatham Phenix above 


Fourteenth street. 


© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 
Henry L. SeERvoss 


Vice-President United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company, New York. 


ARTHUR W. KEEVIL, formerly assistant 
secretary, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of the mortgage department of 
the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York. G. A. Med- 
calfe was elected assistant secretary, to 
succeed Mr. Keevil 


Joun T. CocHrane has been elected a 
director of the Central National Bank, 
New York, according to a recent an- 
nouncement made by the board of di- 


rectors. Mr. Cochrane is president of 
the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Railroad Corporation; president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Mobile and a 
director in the Merchants Bank of 
Mobile. 
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ALEX GUMBERG has resigned as vice- 
president, general manager and a di- 
rector of the All-Russian Textile Syndi- 
cate, Inc., New York, his resignation 
having taken effect on December 15, the 
third anniversary of the incorporation of 
the syndicate and of Mr. Gumberg’s con- 
nection with it. 

Since January 1 Mr. Gumberg has 


C. L. BETHEL 


Manager Detroit-Cook office of the 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


been associated with the United States 
Company, New York, as a vice-president 
and a director. Other directors of the 
company are Reeve Schley, Floyd B. 
Odlum, Richard B. Scandrett, George H. 
Howard and L. Boyd Hatch. 

I. Y. Yonov has succeeded Mr. Gum- 
berg as general manager of the All- 
Russian Textile Syndicate, Inc. He was 
elected a vice-president and a director 


* 


November 3 of last year. 


W. F. AUGUSTINE assumed his new 
duties January 1 of this year as vice- 
president of the National Shawmut 


Bank of Boston, to which position he 
was elected December 9. 

Mr. Augustine is a native of Rich- 
mond, Va., and was educated in the 
public and high schools there. He began 
his banking career with the old 
Merchants National Bank of Richmond 
in 1900 as an office boy and runner and 
remained there until that bank was con- 
solidated with the First National of 
Richmond on March 1, 1926. 

During that time he filled every 
clerical position in the bank from office 
boy to senior teller; was elected assistant 
cashier in 1912 and a vice-president in 
December, 1918. 

The new officer has been active in the 
work of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and has held a number of offices in 
it and in the Virginia Bankers Associa- 
tion. He has also served as secretary of 
the Clearing House Association of 
Richmond and as a member of the board 
of directors of the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers. 


CINCINNATI BANKS MERGE 


THE combination of the Fifth-Third Na- 
tional Bank and the Union Trust Com- 
pany, both of Cincinnati, Ohio, into the 
Fifth-Third-Union Trust Company went 
into effect January 1, forming one of the 
largest institutions in that part of the 
country. Charles A. Hinsch, who has 
been president of both banks—they have 
been affliated in interest for seven years 
—will head the combined institution. 
The merger was accomplished without 
any change in personnel of directors, of- 
ficers or employes, and without change 
in the banking facilities of the Fifth- 
Third-Union Trust chain of branches. 
The merger was designed to accom- 
plish greater efficiency in the organiza- 
tions and greater banking opportunities 
for the customers of the banks. The only 
important change is the surrendering of 
the national bank charter held by the 
Fifth-Third, but the united bank remains 
a member of the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem. Under a state charter the bank will 
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be enabled to render greater banking fa- 
cilities than under the limitaticns of a 
national charter. 

As part of the new organization, two 
new corporations are to be organized to 
undertake certain functions now con- 
ducted by the constituent banks. 

A securities company, to be known 
as the Fifth-Third-Union Company, 
with an authorized capital of $500,000, 
is to be formed to conduct the bond and 
investment business heretofore handled 
by both banks. 

A third corporation, to be known as 
the Fifth-Third-Union Safe Deposit 
Company, with an authorized capital of 
$500,000, is to be formed to operate the 
safe deposit business of the banks and the 
branches. 

Both the banking houses now operated 
by the Fifth-Third National and the 
Union Trust Company are being con- 
tinued as banks, and all the Union Trust 
branches are being conducted as hereto- 
fore. The banking house of the Fifth- 
Third National will be the headquarters 
office and the home of the Fifth-Third- 
Union Company. 

The new institution has a capital of 
$5,000,000, surplus and undivided profits 
of more than $6,000,000 and total re- 
sources in excess of $90,000,000. 


FIDELITY TRUST CHANGES 


James G. Blaine, vice-president of the 
New York Trust Company, was elected 
president of the Fidelity Trust Company 
of New York, according to announce- 
ment made by Samuel S. Conover, recent 
head of the bank. Mr. Conover became 
executive chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. With John T. Sproull, chairman 
of the executive committee, the three will 
constitute the three chief executive of- 
ficers of the institution. 

Mr. Blaine was born in New York 
in 1888 and was, graduated from Har- 
vard in 1911. After spending scme time 
in the insurance and investment business 
in Providence, R. I., he went to the 
American Red Cross in Washington, 


6 


serving under the late Henry P. Davison 
and Harvey D. Gibson. 

At the close of the war Mr. Blaine 
became vice-president of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank of New York, which later 


W. F. AUGUSTINE 


Vice-president the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston. 


merged with the New York Trust Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Blaine is a grandson of James G. 
Blaine who was secretary of state during 
the administrations of Garfield and 
Harrison and who was himself the Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency in 
1884. 


ROCHESTER BANKS MERGE 


BoarDs of directors of the Merchants 
Bank and the Union Trust Company, 
both of Rochester,N. Y., have author- 
ized the merger of the two institutions, 
subject to the approval of the stock- 
holders of the banks. The combined 
banks will have resources of $50,000,- 
000 and will become, it is expected, one 
of the strongest financial institutions in 
the state. 
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The Merchants Bank will continue to 
operate as the “Merchants Branch” of 
the Union Trust Company, which will 
have five offices, including its main of- 
fice in the Union Trust Building, and 
four offices in other parts of the city. 

The personnel of the Merchants 
Bank will remain the same and directors 
of the Union Trust Company will re- 
arrange the officer personnel to take care 
of the bank’s enlarged activities. Fred- 
erick W. Zoller, president of the Union 
Trust, will remain as head of the new 
institution. 

The Union Trust is in its seventy- 
third year and the Merchants Bank was 
opened in 1883. John C. Rodenbeck, 
president, has been in its employ since 
” 1884. He will remain in charge of the 
Merchants Branch. 


LEWIS L. CLARKE HONORED 


Lewis L. CLARKE, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the new American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company, was 


1:3 


the recipient recently of a loving cup 
from the directors and officers of the 
former American Exchange-Pacific Na- 
tional Bank, of which he was president 
until its recent merger with the Irving 
Bank and Trust Company. 

The inscription on the cup reads as 
follows: “To Lewis L. Clarke from his 
fellow officers and directors of the 
American Exchange-Pacific National 
Bank in token of their personal regard 
and in appreciation of his brilliant rec- 
ord as President of that Bank. New York, 
December 11, 1926.” 

Mr. Clarke entered the service of the 
American Exchange National Bank in 
1889 and rose by successive steps to the 
presidency in 1910. 


TEXTILE SYNDICATE STATE- 
MENT 


AT the end of its third year of opera: 
tions the All-Russian Textile Syndicate, 
Inc., of New York, which purchases 
American cotton, dyes and machinery 
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for the All-Union Textile Syndicate of 
Moscow, controlling 98 per cent. of the 
textile output of the Soviet Union, an- 
nounced that during the three years its 
purchases here have amounted to $130,- 
500,000. Of this amount $300,000 was 
expended for dyes and machinery and 
the remainder for cotton. 

In connection with its birthday, the 
syndicate made public its report for its 
business year ending September 30 last, 
corresponding with the Soviet fiscal 
year. During this period the syndicate 
purchased 263,700 bales of cotton valued 
at $33,053,445. It also purchased dyes 
valued at $146,509 and machinery worth 
$8129, bringing the total for the year 
to $33,208,084. Twenty-two steamers 
were chartered to carry the cotton to 
Soviet ports. 

During the period between December 
13, 1923, and September 30, 1926, the 
total purchases here aggregatea $116,- 
815,282, including 784,193 bales of cot- 
ton. Seventy-seven steamships were char- 
tered to transport the purchases. 





The balance sheet of the syndicate, as 
of September 30, shows assets including 
cash in banks and on hand $1,230,496, 
cotton in transit (pledged) $8,179,628. 
The total balance sheet of the above date 


is $13,653,721. The All-Russian Tex- 
tile Syndicate, Inc., is a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of 
New York, with a capital of $2,000,000 
fully paid in. Its headquarters are at 
120 Broadway with branches in Houston 
and New Orleans. 


DISASTROUS BURGLARY 


ACCORDING to the McClure Plain Dealer, 
the First National Bank of McClure, Pa.., 
recently suffered a rather disastrous 
burglary when yeggmen stole $107,500, 
quite a portion of which was in nego 
tiable securities. 

The bank was equipped with a con- 
crete vault without a lining and a fire- 
proof vault entrance. Inside the vault 
were two manganese safes in which its 
own funds were kept, as well as fifty safe 
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EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 
Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
Forty-Two Broadway, 


New York City 














deposit boxes. The vault entrance was 
equipped with several auxiliary tripping 
devices and gas, but these failed to frus- 
trate the attempt of the yeggs, who 


G. A. MEDCALFE 
United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, New 
York City. 


Assistant — secretary 


burned a hole in the door and then 
burned a hole in the manganese safe 
from which they removed everything of 
value. They also stripped the safe de- 
osit boxes. 

The robbers left no clue behind them 
except the cap of the acetylene tank and 
a chamois mask used over the face while 
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burning through the vault door and safe. 
The ends of the safe deposit boxes were 
pried off and all the contents not stolen 
were scattered on the floor of the vault. 

The bank was organized in 1905 and 
has ever since enjoyed prosperity. It is 
capitalized at $25,000 and the stock has 
more than doubled. The bank is doing 
business as usual and has placed a con- 
tract with the York Safe & Lock Co. for 
a twelve-ton door and a heavy steel lin- 
ing for its vault. The door is con 
structed to resist all modern methods of 
attack and will be installed in the near 
future. 

The record of the bonds stolen includes 
$51,650 registered Liberty bonds, $20,- 
400 coupon Liberty bonds, $33,950 
coupon bonds of corporations. In the 
same safe were bonds owned by the bank 
in the amount of $35,042, and Liberty 
bonds in the amount of $9050 which were 
partly burned and will be redeemable. 
They were burned by the acetylene 
torch while burning through the safe. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK EXPANDS 


CoNSOLIDATION of the National City 
Bank of New York and the International 
Banking Corporation, announced early 
in December and going into effect Jan- 
uary 1 made a world-wide organization 
out of the National City Bank, which 
was already the largest bank in this coun- 
try and one of the largest in the world 

An increase in capitalization of 50 
per cent., which the directors will lay 
before the stockholders at their annual 
meeting, will consist of the issuance of 
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$25,000,000 par value new stock at 
$200 a share, thus bringing in $50,000,- 
000 new money. 

The National City Company, whose 
shares are a part of the City Bank’s own 
stock and which are held by the same 
stockholders, will get $100 a share of the 
$200 a share the stockholders will put 
in purchase for each share of new stock. 

Coupled with the announcement of 
the increase in capital, which was made 
by Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
bank, was the not less interesting an- 
nouncement that many of the various 
branches of the International Banking 
Corporation, with deposits in excess of 
$80,000,000, would be gradually ab- 
sorbed and operated as branches of the 
National City Bank, which, through the 
National City Company, already owns 
100 per cent. of the International Bank- 
ing Corporation capital stock. 

Surplus of the International is $10,- 
000,000 and capital is $5,000,000. 

The International Banking Corpora- 
tion, with twenty-four branches around 
the world, mostly in the Far East, is a 
famous American foreign banking or- 
ganization. Its name will not disappear 
altogether, however, for it will continue 
to operate in some parts of the world 
under its present title. 

Mr. Mitchell revealed that the 
branches of the international in Santo 
Domingo, Panama City and Colon, 
Panama, already had been taken over by 
the National City Bank. The branches 
in Spain. and some of those in the Far 
East, will not be taken over. 

Assurances were given by Mr. Mitchell 
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that the earning power of the bank and 
of its allied institutions give promise that 
the present rate of dividend, equivalent 
to $20 a share annually on stock of the 


CHARLES E. MITCHELL 


President National City Bank of 
New York. 


bank, can be maintained despite the in- 
crease in capital. 
The proposal of the directors will mean 
a very substantial melon for stockholders 
of the bank, who will be enabled to buy 
stock at $200 a share when the open 
market quotes the stock at a price in 
excess of $600 a share. 
The privilege of purchasing the new 
stock, in the ratio of one new share for 
121 
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Wists: 


Funds invested in Federal Bonds are 
secured by first mortgages on owner- 
occupied homes. 


Think of the integrity of such security. 


These mortgages at the time they are 
made are never for more than 60 per 
cent. of the conservatively appraised 
value of the properties, and are regularly 
reduced by a plan of periodical payments 
which constantly increases the margin of 
safety. 


Such mortgages, without additional 
guarantees, have long been accepted by 
banks and insurance companies as one of 
the soundest forms of investment. 


Because of this inherent soundness of 
the underlying mortgages and of the di- 
rect obligation of the Federal Home 
Mortgage Company, the National Surety 
Company unqualifiedly guarantees Fed- 
eral Bonds as to both principal and in- 
terest. 


Issued in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000, in maturities of five to 
fifteen years. 


Write today for illustrated Folder 
describing homes on which first mortgage 
loans are made; also copy of the 
National Surety Company guarantee. 


Distributed through established 
Banks and Investment Houses. 


Descriptive folder No. 19 will be mailed investors 
upon request. 


Inquiries from banks and dealers invited. 


R. H. ARNOLD CO. 


Established 1895 
120 Broadway New York City 


Fiscal Agents 


every two shares now held, will be avail- 
able to stockholders of record as of Jan- 
uary 15, next, provided stockholders ap- 
prove it at their meeting January 11. 

Of the total capital of the bank, $25,- 
000,000 will be capital of the National 
City Company, and $25,000,000 of the 
total surplus will belong to the National 
City Company. In addition the last 
named organization will have “substan- 
tial” undivided profits. 


BANCO DE PONCE SURPLUS 


THE surplus fund of the Banco de Ponce, 
Ponce, P. R., was increased by $30,000 
at the close of the year 1926 and now 
stands at $267,500, as a result of the 
bank’s prosperity during the fiscal year 
just closed. The bank increased its cap- 
ital on June 30, 1926, issuing 2500 shares 
which were sold at $115. The increase 
was oversubscribed by the bank’s stock- 
holders and today the capital stands at 
$1,000,000. 


CLOSED BANK PAYS 140 PER 
CENT. 


THE Mechanics Savings Bank of West- 
erly, R. I., founded in 1840 and closed 
by the courts in 1901 “for unwise invest- 
ment” last month made payments to its 
depositors which raised the total of what 
they have received to 140 per cent.— 
with more to come. 

When the bank was closed it had 1900 
savings accounts, one to very fourth per- 
son of the population, and the leading 
business men of the community were its 
directors. 

“Too much wildcat stock in Oklahoma 
oil wells and Florida orange groves,” was 
the common talk. But the directors were 
able to distribute 25 per cent. of the de- 
posits four months after the closing, 25 
per cent. more in eighteen months, and 
then dribbles of 5 and 10 per cent. at 
intervals until the investors had recov 
ered every cent of their money, and 10 
cents on the dollar as premium. 

The wells and groves produced. The 
two surviving directors, Ira B. Crandall, 
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retired: clothing merchant, and Thomas 
Nichols, in the banking business, voted 
a distribution of $300,000 from the pro- 
ceeds of the oil lands. “Within six or 
seven months,” said Mr. Crandall, “we 
expect to reduce our remaining assets to 
cash and will pay another dividend of 6 
or 7 per cent.” 

Several of the depositors of record in 
1901 have died and their heirs have re- 
ceived the Christmas largess. The di- 
rectors recently advertised in attempt to 
locate a few depositors who have disap- 
peared in the intervening twenty-five 
years. 


GUARDIAN TRUST’S TOTAL 
‘ DIVIDEND 


A REGULAR quarterly dividend of 3 per 
cent. and an extra dividend of 2 per 
cent. were declared by the board of di- 
rectors of the Guardian Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, at a recent meeting. 
These make the total dividends for the 
year 1926, 14 per cent. on the capital 
stock. 

The board also voted to transfer $1,- 
000,000 from undivided profits to sur- 
plus, thus making the latter $5,000,000. 

The surplus increased from $18,812 
in 1896 to $395,063 in 1904 and $1,- 
000,000 in 1904 to the present amount. 
During the same time the capital has in- 
creased from the original $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000 in 1904 and $4,000,000 in 1921, 
where it has remained since. During 
this period the dividend rate of the bank 
has also increased steadily, from 2% per 
cent. in 1897 to its highest point, that of 
14 per cent. for the year just concluded. 

Since the establishment of the bank 
there have been three transfers of funds 
from the undivided profit account to sur- 
plus, the first being in 1896, in the 
amount of $18,813.40. Again in 1907, 
$604,936.60 was so transferred, while 
recent action by the board effected a 
transfer as of December 31, 1926, of 
$1,000,000, the greatest sum in the his- 
tory of the Guardian. After this entry 
is completed undivided profits account 
will remain approximately $850,000. 
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The Guardian began business Decem- 
ber 10, 1894, with capital of $500,000. 
At the end of the first year deposits were 
$543,921. H. P. McIntosh, chairman of 
the board, was president from 1897 to 
1917 and during his administration de- 
posits grew from less than $1,000,000 to 
$42,000,000. J. A. House has been 
president since 1917 and has seen de- 
posits grow from $42,000,000 to more 
than $126,000,000, or more than $84,- 
000,000 in less than ten years. 

The last published statement carried 
a comparison of deposits indicating a 
growth in four years from less than $96,- 
000,000 to more than $126,000,000, or 
approximately one-third increase in size 
without any mergers during the period. 


CHEMICAL BANK TO MOVE 


THE second move of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, New York, in 102 years 
will be made as soon as a six-story build- 
ing, for. which the contract has recently 
been let, is completed. The new build- 
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ing will be at 165 Broadway while the 
bank’s present quarters are at 270 Broad- 
way. It is expected that it will be com- 
pleted early in 1928. 

The Chemical opened its original of- 
fice, the first on Broadway, at 216 Broad- 





ARTHUR W. KEEVIL 
Vice-president United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company, New York 

City. 


way in 1824 and moved in 1848 to its 
present location. 

A new six-story building especially 
designed for banking will be erected at 
the corner of Broadway and Cortand 
street, connecting with and forming a 
part of the thirty-two story building 
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known as the Benenson building. This 
will be the bank’s office, for which some 
50,000 square feet are being provided. 

The bank will also open a large office 
at 320 Broadway in the heart of the tex- 
tile district. This was the location of 
the Citizens National Bank before it was 
consolidated with the Chemical. The 
bank has two uptown offices now operat- 
ing successfully—its Fifth Avenue office 
at Twenty-ninth street, and its Madison 
avenue office at Forty-sixth street. 

This expansion and development of a 
larger range of business has been ar out- 
standing feature of ihe bank’s growth 
during recent years sin-v the inaugura- 
tion by its president, Percy H. Johnston, 
of a more progressive policy. The 
Chemical has shown a steady growth for 
the last few years, not only in its regular 
commercial and financial business but in 
its trust, bond and foreign activities. 


INTEREST ON SAVINGS 
° DEPOSITS 


A FOLDER entitled “Interest Rates and 
Rules on Savings Deposits,” compiled 
from data supplied by Wisconsin banks, 
has been published by the Wisconsin 


Bankers’ Association. 


CLEVELAND TRUST MAY 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland Ohio, will be asked 
to approve a recommendation made by 
the board of directors that the capital 
stock of the company be increased from 
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$8,600,000 to $10,000,000. Action will 
be taken at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders January 19. 

The issue of additional stock, when ap- 
proved, will be offered to stockholders at 
$160 per share. Each stockholder of 
record will be offered additional shares 
on the basis of 16 per cent. of his hold- 
ings as of April 20. 

The proposed issue, according to Har- 
ris Creech, president, is in accordance 
with the policy of the company to in- 
crease the capital from time to time as 
the growth of the company requires. The 
new addition will give the company a 
combined capital and surplus of $16,- 
000,000. 


MORRIS COMPANIES TO MOVE 


THE group of New York companies 
headed by Arthur J. Morris, founder of 
the Morris plan system of industrial 
banking, will move in April of this year 
to the Graybar building, adjoining the 
Grand Central Terminal on the east. 

This building is being erected on the 
block bounded by Forty-third and Forty- 
fourth streets, Lexington avenue and 
Depew place, and will be the largest of- 
fice building above ground in the world. 

The group of companies includes the 
following: 

Industrial Finance Corporation, Indus- 
trial Acceptance Corporation, Morris 
Plan Corporation of America, Morris 
Plan Mortgage Corporation, Morris Plan 
Securities Corporation, General Bond 
and Share Corporation, Puritan Cor- 
poration, Realty Acceptance Corporation 
and Stuyvesant Corporation. 

The Graybar building will have a 
forty-foot concourse which will lead right 
into the Grand Central Terminal and 
serve as its principal eastern entrance, 
only 2090 feet from the information booth 
and the outgoing “Twentieth Century 
Limited.” This will be especially con- 
venient for the officials of this company 
who make frequent trips to Chicago, 
South Bend and many other cities. 

The Graybar building was designed 








The Greatest 
Known Defense 
Against 

Bank Burglary 


McClintock 
Bank Burglar Alarm 
Systems 


Provide positive protec- 
tion against Burglary. 


Create new business for 


the bank. 


Increase confidence in 
the management. 


Safeguard the financial 
interests of the Stockhold- 
ers and Customers. 


Protect the lives of 
Employes. 


Assure the proper closing 
and locking of the vault 
door every night. 


Complete information upon request 
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BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEMS § 
COVER the COUNTRY AD * 
‘ 


O-B-MSCLINTOCK COMPANY 
- MINA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. - 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 


[ton See Bat Sore 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


= WILLIAM J. WASON, JB., Vice-President 
| ACCOUNTS INVITED 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
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HUNAN 


by Sloan and Robertson, and is being 
erected by the Todd, Robertson, Todd 
Engineering Corporation. Eastern Of- 
fices, Inc., is the owner. 


J. P. MORGAN ANNOUNCES NEW 
PARTNERSHIPS 


THREE new partners were added to the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. this year 
from among the ranks of the organiza- 





FREDERICK W. ZOLLER 


President Union Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


tion—Arthur M. Anderson, William 
Ewing and Francis Dwight Bartow, all 
of whom were simultaneously raised to 
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the rank of “junior” partners two years 
ago. The new partners will also be 
partners in Drexel & Co. of Philadelphia, 
Morgan, Grenfell & Co. of London and 
Morgan & Co. of Paris. 

Mr. Bartow entered the Morgan firm 
at the close of 1924 from the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York, where he had 
been since 1902. He had been president 
of the bank since 1915. 

Mr. Anderson has been with the Mor- 
gan company since 1914, when he began 
as chief of the bond department. Prior 
to that time he had been a member of 
the firm of L. von Hoffman & Co. 

Mr. Ewing became associated with the 
firm in 1916. He had previously been 
affliated, for ten years, with the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank in Chicago and 
prior to that time, for three years, had 
been employed by the C. B. and Q. Rail- 
road Company. 

The Morgan company announced at 
the same time the change in name of its 
Paris company to conform with a French 
law which does not permit the use of the 
name of a deceased person in the name 
of a firm. Thus what has been Morgan, 
Harjes & Co. will henceforth be known 
as Morgan & Co. 


PORTO RICO BANK SHOWS 
COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


THE activity of the American Colonial 
Bank of Porto Rico in “boosting” Porto 
Rico is shown in two of its most recent 
publications—one a most attractive book- 
let dealing with the geography, resources 
and industries of the country and the 
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GERRES 


The Value of Fresh Air 


Winter is the time for intensive business. Preventable sickness, 
absenteeism and inefficiency cause serious losses. Greater profits will 
result if your employees breathe pure air. 

Vacations with pay for your employees are an investment in health 
and ambition. The investment will soon be lost unless a healthful 
atmosphere is maintained during the cold season. 

Modern science demands ventilation with cool, fresh air. By the 
Gerdes Method of Ventilation healthful and invigorating unheated 
fresh air is diffused without causing draft or chill. A booklet fully 
describing this method and giving references of the highest character 


will be sent on request. 











second a folder giving in tabulated form 
the imports to Porto Rico from the 
United States and from foreign countries. 

The booklet includes a number of 
photographs of the island, some showing 
its natural beauties and others portray- 
ing notable buildings. 

Two hundred items are listed in the 
pamphlet and the value in dollars of the 
island’s imports from the United States 
and from foreign countries is given. 


PORTO RICO BANK STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the American Colonial 
Bank of Porto Rico, as of October 31, 
1926, shows total assets of $13,201,826, 
paid up capital of $1,500,000, surplus 
of $1,000,000 and current accounts of 
$10,420,967. 


ENLARGES SURPLUS 


THE First National Bank of Philadel- 
phia has transferred $750,000 from its 
undivided profits to its surplus fund. 
The bank now has capital of $1,950,- 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 


GERRES 








000, surplus of $4,000,000, undivided 
profits of $1,000,000 and deposits of 
$56,000,000. 


CHELSEA EXCHANGE CLOSES 
PROSPEROUS YEAR 


THE year just closed has been the most 
prosperous to date for the Chelsea Ex- 
change Bank according to Edward S. 
Rothchild, president of the institution. 
Earnings of the bank have broken all 
records and the deposit account record- 
ed a substantial gain compared with the 
close of 1925. Net earnings on the $1,- 
500,000 capital stock, based upon actual 
figures to December 1, and estimating the 
final month of the year, approximate 
nearly 32 per cent. which is slightly high- 
er than earlier estimates. Resources at 
the present time approximate $21,000,- 
000, a gain of nearly $2,000,000 com- 
pared with a total slightly above $19,- 
000,000 reported a year ago. 
Substantial progress has been made 
by the institution during the year 1926, 
Mr. Rothchild said. “Two new branches 
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Foreign Languages 
Kasily Learned 


The Berlitz Conversational Method makes 
the -tuey of any foreign language a sur- 
—— simple, easy and pleasant matter. 
Uxperienced native teachers. Day and 
Evening Classes and Individual Instruc- 
tion. Keasonable tuition, Call, write or 
phone for catalogue. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE 
NEW CLASSES 
in French, Spanish, Italian, German 
constantly forming 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


30 West 34th St. Penn. 1188 
218 Livingston St., B’klyn. Triangle 1946 
Over 300 branches thi oughout 
the world. 


Teachers will be sent to Financial and 
Industrial Institutions desiring to form 
Classes in their offices. 
































were added to our chain this year,” he 
pointed out, “and several new depart- 
ments were added to the bank service 
for the benefit of its customers. The 
most important of these was the estab- 
lishment of a bond department for the 
purpose of giving investment informa- 
tion. This department is supervised by 
Lewis E. Rothchild, vice-president.” 


FRANKLIN TRUST WINS SESQUI 
HONORS 


THE Medal of Honor, the highest honor 
possible to convey on a bank, has been 
won by the Franklin Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, by the jury of awards of 
the Sesqui Centennial International Ex- 
position. 

Available records show that this is the 
first time in the history of a world’s fair 
that a bank has received the Medal of 
Honor. The committee’s letter sets 
forth that the “award was based on the 


following facts, the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany furnished a modern bank building 
with facilities for conducting a general 
banking business on the grounds, in 
which were installed up-to-date mechan- 
ical appliances to officially handle the 
volume of transactions necessary to the 
conduct of an international exposition, 
and for applying scientific banking 
methods in dealing with accounts of 
domestic and foreign exhibitors and con- 
cessionaires and rendering this service, 
**til Midnight Daily.’ ” 

According to C. Addison Harris, Jr., 
president of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany, their engineers shattered all rec- 
ords in the construction of the Sesqui 
office, which was erected and completely 
equipped in twenty-four working days. 
The office opened May 30, and in less 
than thirty days thereafter their deposits 
totaled over $1,000,000. As official de- 
pository of the exposition the Franklin 
Trust Company handled all of the re- 
ceipts of the exposition and it is esti- 
mated that it required over $2,000,000 
of wrapped coins which were distributed 
daily among the concessionaires in suf- 
ficient quantities to enable them to trans 
act their business. 

Sesqui visitors were particularly in- 
terested in the bullet proof “‘saftee” glass 
cages which housed the tellers and 
through which the public viewed the ex- 
hibition of the latest money counting 
and wrapping devices in operation. 

Those visiting the exposition from 
foreign lands marveled at their foreign 
exchange department which was contin- 
ually in touch with sixty-two of the 
leading trade centers of the world. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL TO MEET 
IN HOT SPRINGS 


THE administrative committee of the 
American Bankers Association has chosen 
the Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark., 
for the annual spring meeting of the 
executive council of the association. The 
meeting will be held the first week in 
May. 
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SOUTHERN SECRETARIES HOLD 
CONFERENCE IN RALEIGH 


THE ninth annual conference of the 
Secretaries of Southern Bankers Associa- 
tions was held in Raleigh, N. C., Decem- 
ber 2 and 3. Harry G. Smith, secretary 
of the Kentucky Bankers Association 
and president of the conference, presided 
at its sessions. 

Thirteen secretaries are members of 
this conference and of this number nine 
were present, this being the largest at- 
tendance since the conference was estab- 
lished in 1918. Those present were: 
Robert E. Wait, Arkansas; Haynes 
McFadden, Georgia; Harry G. Smith, 
Kentucky; G. R. Broussard, Louisiana; 
George B. Power, Mississippi; Paul P. 
Brown, North Carolina; Henry S. John- 
son, South Carolina; H. Grady Huddle- 
ston, Tennessee and W. A. Philpott, Jr., 
Texas. The remaining secretaries who 
were unable to attend the conference 
are: H. T. Bartlett, Alabama; W. O. 
Boozer, Florida; W. F. Augustine, Vir- 
ginia and Eugene P. Gum, Oklahoma. 

The object of these conferences is to 
enable the secretaries of the different 
bankers associations to select dates for 
their annual conventions which not only 
do not conflict, but which also enable 
speakers to attend, with the least pos- 
sible loss of time, two or more conven- 
tions arranged in consecutive order. 

No set speeches of any kind are per- 
mitted during these conferences, but the 
secretaries are all given the opportunity 
to join in a round-table discussion of the 
various topics outlined on the program. 
On account of the informality of the 
meetings, the various secretaries are able 
to carry back to their associations the 
best methods of dealing with their prob- 
lems which have proven successful in 
other associations. On this account, the 
association secretaries consider these 
meetings the most valuable which they 
ire privileged to attend. 

The entertainment features of the con- 
ference consisted of a luncheon given on 
Thursday by the Raleigh Clearing House 








Sixty Years of Business Prestige 
Behind the Name 


? 
HARE & CHASE, Inc. 


Automobile Finance 


ASSETS $32,000,000 
? 
Complete Local Service 


in Seventy-five Cities 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


300 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 




















Association, which was attended by the 
secretaries and officers of the Raleigh 
banks. Later in the afternoon the secre- 
taries were taken for a drive over the 
city by Raleigh bankers and this was 
followed by a dinner at the home of 
Secretary and Mrs. Paul P. Brown. Fol- 
lowing this, the visitors were guests of 
the North Carolina Bankers Association 
at a theater party at the State Theater. 
The secretaries were also guests of the 
association at a luncheon given at the 
Sir Walter Hotel on Friday, Decem- 
ber 3. 

Jackson, Miss., was selected for the 
next meeting of the conference, which 
will be held in December, 1927. Paul 
P. Brown, secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Bankers Association, was elected 
president of the conference for the eri- 
suing year and George B. Power, secre- 
tary of the Mississippi Bankers Associa- 
tion, was chosen secretary and treasurer. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Net earnings of the Bank of Montreal 
for the year ended October 31, 1926, are 
$4,978,133, compared with $4,604,962 
for the preceding fiscal year and repre- 
sent the highest profits of any period 
for the last seven years, and after gov- 
ernment taxes of $319,167, net income 
available for dividends amounts to $4,- 
658,996 as compared with $4,313,573. 





Percy H. JOHNSTON 


President the Chemical National 
Bank, New York. 


The balance sheet reflects strongly the 
commercial activity which has developed 
during the period, current loans in Can- 
ada showing an increase of over $27,- 
000,000 at $252,338,858 as compared 
with $225,219,598. At the same time, 
current loans outside Canada are up $53,- 
442,276 from $28,884,186; call loans in 
Canada up at $15,486,054 from $12,- 
139,625 and call loans outside Canada 
up at $145,325,247 from $122,075,980. 
Security holdings reveal a sharp decline 
in consequence of the increase in funds 
put out on loan, government securities 
being down at $79,157,614 from $96, 


542,710; and municipal bonds down at 
$29,230,754 from $39,937,591; checks 
on other banks are down sharply at $26,- 
337,108 from $49,594,159. 


IMPERIAL BANK REPORT 


THE Imperial Bank of Canada state- 
ment for the fiscal period ended October 
31, 1926, shows net profits, at $1,265,- 
776, with a comfortable gain over those 
for the preceding year. 

The definite improvement in business 
conditions during the current year is 
reflected in the balance sheet of the in- 
stitution which shows current assets up 
at $60,945,053 from $57,312,736, while 
ratio of current to total assets has shown 
further improvement to 46.3 per cent. as 
compared with 45.9 per cent. The ratio 
of current assets to liabilities to the pub- 
lic remains unchanged at 52.6 per cent. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL VOTES 
DIVIDEND 


A $500,000 stock dividend has been 
voted by the directors of the Chemical 
National Bank, New York, subject to the 
ratification of the stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting January 11. This will make 
the capital of the Chemical $5,000,000 
and the surplus and undivided profits 
$19,000,000. 

For many years the Chemical bank 
has been known for its large surplus as 
compared with its small capital. In 1907 
the bank’s capital was increased from 
$300,000 to $3,000,000 by a 900 per 
cent. stock dividend made entirely from 
the earnings of the bank. Prior to that 
the bank had paid to the shareholders an 
annual dividend of 150 per cent. The 
stock of the Chemical Bank sold at one 
time as high as $5000 per share. In 
1920 when the bank consolidated with 
the Citizens National Bank the capital 
became $4,500,000. 

The Chemical Bank was organized in 
1824, opening for business at 216 Broad- 
way, opposite St. Paul’s Church, as the 
first bank on Broadway far up on what 
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was then considered the outskirts of the 
city. The bank has been known in finan- 
cial circles as “Old Bullion” since the 
panic of 1857 when it was the only bank 
to continue specie payments. 

Since Percy H. Johnston became pres- 
ident of the bank he has added to its con- 
servative policy a program of expansion 
and development which has included two 
branch offices, one on Fifth avenue and 
one on Madison avenue, and it is under- 
stood that a much larger program will be 
carried out during the coming year. Since 
Mr. Johnston came to the bank the sur- 
plus has increased from $7,000,000 to 
$17,500,000. 


THIRD LARGEST NEW YORK 
BANK BEGINS BUSINESS 


THE new American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company, the result of a merger 
of the Irving Bank and Trust Company 
and the American Exchange-Pacific 
National bank, New York, opened 
its twenty-five banking offices on Decem- 
ber 13. 

This institution, by virtue of the con- 
solidation which became effective at the 
close of business on December 11, takes 
rank, in point of total resources, as the 
third largest bank in New York City and 
the largest trust company in the world. 
Its resources exceed $600,000,000, and 
its capital investment is approximately 
$60,000,000, of which $32,000,000 repre- 
sents capital and $28,000,000 surplus 
and undivided profits. 

Lewis E. Pierson and Harry E. Ward, 
chairman and president, respectively, of 
Irving Bank and Trust Company, con- 
tinue to hold those positions in the con- 
tinuing institution. Lewis L. Clarke, 
formerly president of the American Ex- 
change-Pacific Bank, is chairman of the 
executive committee. There are three 
vice-chairmen of the board—Alexander 
Gilbert, of the former Irving, whose 
active banking career covers more than 
sixty years, and Walter H. Bennett and 
Theodore H. Banks, both of whom were 


vice-presidents of the American Ex- 
change: Pacific. 

The new board of directors of forty 
members not only reflects the commer- 
cial character of the business of the two 
consolidated banks, it also typifies the 
close co-operation between banking and 
commercial enterprise that has been one 
of the striking developments of the last 
quarter-century. Many different classes 
of commercial, financial and industrial 
activity are represented by the board's 
personnel. 

The work of transforming the Irving 
and the American Exchange-Pacific into 
the American Exchange Irving was ac- 
complished in an astonishingly short 
time. Between the close of business on 
Saturday and the opening on Monday, 
every outward evidence of the consoli- 
dating institutions had disappeared from 
all the banking offices. Signs on the 
windows and the outside of the buiid- 
ings carried the new name, American 
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The Pennsylvania Company 
For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Packard Building 


S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


Member Downtown Office 
— 517 Chestnut St. 
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Exchange Irving Trust Company. Ail 
details of operation had been so arranged 
that the institution got under way with- 





So UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Lewis E. PIERSON 


Chairman the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company, New York. 


out confusion or interruption in its serv- 
ice to customers. 

In a statement, Mr. Pierson, chairmin 
of the board, said: 

“The American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company is new only in that it 
operates under a new name and in tue 
sense that it expresses increased capacity 
for service to business. eyond this, 
everything goes on as before. All the 
banking offices will be maintained in their 
present locations. Official and clerical 
staffs are retained. 

“Essentially what is presented to the 
public is the embodiment of the many 
elements of usefulness developed by two 
well-established and influential banking 
institutions during a long and active 
existence—the Irving having been found- 
ed in 1851 and the American Exchange- 
Pacific in 1838. The consolidation is 
not limited to resources and nersonnel. 


It is a union also, of experience, con- 
nections, traditions and institutional 
standing. 

“This union in the interest of a broad- 
er and more fully rounded out banking 
service is entirely in harmony with the 
modern trend in the financial as in the 
business world. The growth of banks in 
the last twenty-five years has been a per- 
fectly logical—in fact, a necessary—ac- 
companiment of the growth of business. 
Industry and commerce have developed 
at such a rapid pace that banks, to meet 
the situation, have had to provide bank- 
ing facilities equal to the requirements of 
business on a large scale, not only at 
home but also abroad. 

“Considered in terms of their capacity 
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Harry E. Warp 


President the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company, New York. 


to serve customers, there are no small 
offices in the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company. Under the institution's 
long established plan of organization 
and operation, each banking office, re- 
gardless of its size and the number of 


(Continued on page 137) 
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| Che Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


Statement of Condition at close of Business December 31, 1926 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks....$358,337,038.31 
Loans and Discounts 491,217,606.61 
U. S. Government Securities 59,442,211.23 


Other Securities ..................... 30,223,011.87 
Bank Buildings cee  6,085,000.00 
Redemption Fund—vU. 8. 

NE Sicacicstsncensncssoscntecnive 124,875.00 
Customers’ Acceptance 

Liability $34,234,734.39 


Less Amount 
in Portfolio 10,772,451.35 23,462,283.04 


75,286. 46 


$968, 967, 312.5 5x 


Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 

$ 140,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
13,204, 173.58 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Pr ofits 

Reserved for Taxes, In- 


terest, ete. 1,635,950.59 


Dividend Payable Jan. 3, 1927 1,400,000.00 
IIE Soccacasasbibsansotsineleniihines . 852,456,114.24 
Circulating Notes . 2,472,900.00 
Acceptances .....$35,582, 943. uM 


Less Amount 
in Portfolio  10,772,451.35 24,810,491. 


Other Liabilities — 


~~ 
— 
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4,987, 382.52 
$968,967 312.52 
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Board of Directors 


HENRY W. CANNON 

ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board 

JOHN J. MITCHELL 
President, Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 

GUY E. TRIPP 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 

JAMES N. HILL 

DANIEL C. JACKLING 
President, Utah Copper Co, 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 

SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 

EDWARD R. TINKER 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Chase Securities Corporation 

EDWARD T. NICHOLS 
Vice-President, Great Northern Railway 


Company 

NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western Union Telegraph 
Company 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Vice-President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company 
EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
Lowry & Company, Inc. 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 
GERHARD M. DAHL 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corp. 
REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 
H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
JEREMIAH MILBANK 
HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 


ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. of America 
F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Co. 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
President, General Motors Corp. 
ELISHA WALKER 
President, Blair & Co., Inc. 
MALCOLM G. CHACE 
THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 
ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
AMOS L. BEATY 
Chairman, Board of Directors, The Texas 
Company 
WILLIAM H. WOODIN 
President, American Car & Foundry 
Company, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
American Locomotive Company 
GATES W. McGARRAH 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
JOHN McHUGH 
President 
WILLIAM E. 8S. GRISWOLD 
W. & J. Sloane 
HENRY O. HAVEMEYER 
President, Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal 
WILLIAM A. JAMISON 
Arbuckle Bros. 
L. F. LOREE 
President, The Delaware & fludson Co. 
THEODORE PRATT 
ROBERT C. PRUYN 
President, National Commercial jank & 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y. 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Rem- 
ington Arms Company, @nc. 
FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 
President, J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
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New York Federal Reserve 
Bank 


The World’s Largest and Strongest Vault Entrances 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and 
installed in the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault 
Entrances, each 10 feet in thickness, the 
climax of mechanical genius and ingenuity. 


In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve 
Banks in the following cities : 


Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, Clearing House Associations, and many 
of the leading Banks throughout the country. 


Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged vaults. 


® Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 
S') YORK SAFE and LOCK Co. 
| 55 Maiden Lane New York 
Wh I Branches 


ml New Haven Boston _— Philadelphia ~—>— Baltimore 
cd Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 






























































































EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 
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The imposing new building for the Bank of New Hyde Park, Long Island, N. Y., 

will be free standing and faced on three sides with cut caste stone.. An interior 

with facilities capable of meeting the most exacting requirements of modern banking 

service will be carried out with the same attention to detail and architecture as the 

carefully studied design of the exterior. The building was designed by,.and will be 

erected under the supervision of, the Griswold Company of New York City who are 
specialists in bank architecture and engineering. 
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New building for the South Broadway office of the Yonkers Trust Company, 

Yonkers, N. Y., now under construction. It is located in the center of the 

block with a frontage of twenty-five feet. The entire building will be occupied 

by the bank, the top floor to be used as a working space and girls’ rest room. 

This building was designed by and has been constructed under the supervision 
of Holmes & Winslow, specialists in bank architecture, New York. 
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Entrance to the safe deposit vault, Bank of Nutley, Nutley, N. J. The vault was manufactured 
and installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio, and New York. 
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Remodeled building of the First National Bank, Marlborough, N. Y. This building 

was recently remodeled and extended with a complete new front in Indiana limestone 

and with new banking equipment under the supervision of Morgan, French & Co., 
architects and engineers, New York. 


KENTUCKY BANKERS CONSIDER INTEREST RATES 


IGH interest rates on time deposits 

was considered at the annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Bankers Asso- 
ciation recently and the report of the 
committee on resolutions mentions it as 
follows: 

“The decline in rates paid for credit 
by industry and business, has, during the 
last two years carried the cost of credits 
to very nearly the lowest in history of 
our country. With the plethora of money 
and lesser purchasing power, the cost of 
operating banks has risen. Yet a ma- 
jority of the banks of Kentucky, includ- 
ing a majority of the capital invested in 
banking, is still paying a premium rate 
on deposits; a rate as high, or higher, 
than was paid when operating costs were 
lower and loaning rates were higher. Such 


practice tends to hold local rates high, 
diminishes banking profits, frequently to 
the vanishing point, deters needed cap- 
ital from coming into the banking busi- 
ness, holds back state and community 
development and weakens the whole 


banking system. Interest bearing de- 
posits should not pay a rate competitive 
with investments. The liquidity of such 
funds, their ready availability to the de- 
positor, is a factor of the greatest value 
to the depositor and for which he is will- 
ing to pay in the form of a smaller 
return. The rate paid on deposits should 
yield to the depositor a fair return and 
at the same time afford the bank a 
margin of fair profit for the service ren- 
dered to the depositor and the com- 
munity.” 











The Sign of 24 Hour 
Banking Service 


Lowest Insurance Rate—150 Users 


Rotary Receiving Entrance on Exterior of Building 
Burglar Proof Receiving Chest on Inside of Building 


Manufactured and Installed by 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


Rot . Entrance.—Patented. 


Samuel P. Yeo, President 


1824 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 


Write for details or a call from our District Engineer 








(Continued from page 132) 


persons on its staff, offers every facility 
of the entire institution. As a result, 
customers of any office, wherever they 
are situated and however important their 
needs, can be assured that the company’s 
fullest measure of service is available 
for their purposes.” 

Mr. Pierson and Mr. Ward continue 
to maintain their offices in the Wool- 
worth Building at 233 Broadway, and 
Mr. Clarke also will have his office there. 
Of the twenty-five banking offices, 
eighteen were former Irving offices, and 
seven were operated by the American 
Exchange-Pacific. Two—the  out-of- 
town office and the foreign office, both 
in the Woolworth Building—are organ- 
ized to supply banking facilities, respec- 
tively, to customers located in the United 
States outside of New York City, and 
to customers who are in foreign coun- 
tries. The remaining twenty-three bank- 
ing offices are designed primarily to serve 
New York City customers. Each is sit- 
uated at a strategic business center. 
Seventeen of the offices are in Manhat- 
tan, three in Brooklyn and three in the 
Bronx. 

The board of directors is composed of 
the following members: 


Benjamin L. Allen, Avery D. An- 
drews, Theodore H. Banks, William M. 
Barrett, Milo M. Belding, Walter H. 
Bennett, H. C. Blackiston, William H. 
Browning, O. H. Cheney, Edward H. 
Clark, Lewis L. Clarke, James W. Crom- 


well, Warren Cruikshank, John F. 
Degener, Jr., William K. Dick, Henry 
Fletcher, George F. Gentes, Alexander 
Gilbert, J. Horace Harding, Harold A. 


© muray stuoios 
Lewis L. CLARKE 


Chairman of the executive committee, 
the American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company, New York. 


Hatch, Herman W. Hoops, Douglas T. 
Johnston, Lee Kohns, Adam K. Luke, 
Sidney Z. Mitchell, Augustus G. Paine, 
Jr., Hubert T. Parson, Lewis E. Pierson, 
John J. Pulleyn, Jacob L. Reiss, Arthur 
Sachs, William Skinner, Matthew S. 
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The South Carolina 
National Bank 


Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 
Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Char 5 


leston, 8S. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, 8. C. Columbia, 8. C. 


Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
Surplus 650,000.00 
Resources 25,000,000.00 

















Sloan, Thomas Smidt, Alfred H. Swayne, 
Charles L. Tyner, J. H. Walbridge, 
Harry E. Ward, Daniel W. Whitmore 
and Harry M. Williams. 


WORK BEGUN ON NEW BANK 
FOR DOVER, N. H. 


Work will be begun at once on the new 
building of the Strafford Savings Bank, 
Dover, N. H., since the contract has been 
let to F. A. Rumery Company, Portland, 
Me. The vault will be supplied by the 
Mosler Safe Company. 

The building is to be of granite and 
complete in every detail, costing about 
$115,000. Thomas M. James Company, 
Boston, is the architect. 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 
OUTLINES ACTIVITIES 


AcTIvITIES of the clearing house section 
of the American Bankers Association 
for the coming year were outlined at a 
meeting of the section officers at the New 
York headquarters recently. 

President John R. Downing called 
attention to the fact that the section is 
logically becoming the laboratory of bet- 
ter banking and is rendering invaluable 
assistance in the solution of problems of 
better practices. He expressed the 
opinion, approved by the officers present, 
that the section should center its efforts 
along lines of outstanding importance, 
namely: 


1. Conduct a vigorous campaign for 
the extension of clearing house service 
through the organization of new clearing 
house associations. 

2. Advocate the adoption of more near- 
ly uniform clearing house rules and regu- 
lations. 

3. Promote the installation of city and 
county credit bureau work as a means 
of heading off “duplicate borrowers.” 

4. Encourage clearing houses to avail 
themselves of the protection, safety and 
helpfulness of the clearing house exam- 
iner system. 

5. Continue the campaign of urging 
banks to make an analysis of accounts to 
determine costs, sources of losses, etc., 
and the installation of equitable charges 
for services. 

6. Continue the effective work ‘het 
has been done toward securing the uni- 
versal adoption of standardized checks, 
drafts, etc. 

7. Promote the general use of the re- 
cently adopted standard forms of uni- 
form terms and conditions of negotiable 
warehouse contracts, standard contrac- 
tor’s financial statement, revised forms 
of financial statements and uniform 
“no-protest” stamp. 

8. Issue a report of the result of the 
section’s questionnaire on payroll prob- 
lems. 

9. Make a study of escrow and cus 
tody charges. 

10. Make regional surveys of distribu- 
tion of banks’ expenses in proportion to 
gross earnings. 


NEW INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Stone & Webster, Inc., and Blodget & 
Co., New York City, announce the 
formation of a new company under the 
name of Stone & Webster and Blodget, 
Inc. The company expected to begin 
operations January 1 with an authorized 
capital of $10,000,000. 

The corporation is a combination of 
the securities department of Stone © 
Webster, Inc., and the old investment 
house of Blodget & Co. The engineer: 

















We Believe in Thrift 


We believe that the best in commercial art and the finest in color-lithography is not 
too good to use in making your thrift appeal to the people in your community. 


Fifty-two magnificent Thrift Posters (measuring 20 inches by 30 inches) are now 
ready for our present, and new, bank clients. 


When you display National Service Bureau Thrift Posters on your building or in 
your window you are using an accepted medium for getting new business. 


Write for details—no obligation. 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
of NEW YORK, Inc. 


CREATORS OF BANK ADVERTISING 


150 BROADWAY 





NEW YORK CITY 




















ing and construction, management, and 
investigating departments of Stone & 
Webster, Inc, are not included and will 
not be affected by the combination. The 
consolidation follows the trend of amal- 
gamation in other fields, being one of 
the first of importance in the investment 
banking business. 

Bayard F. Pope, now a partner of 
Blodget & Co., is president of the new 
corporation. Other officers and the di- 
rectors are drawn from both the par- 
ticipating companies, all the present 
partners of Blodget & Co. being officers 
of Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc. 

The head offices of the new company 
are at 120 Broadway. Each company 
has been maintaining offices in New 
York, Boston and Chicago. They are 
being consolidated in each city under the 
new plan and C. E. Ober, now of Blod- 
get & Co., as senior vice-president and 
R. H. van Deusen, now of Stone & 
Webster, Inc., as vice-president, will 
have charge of the business of the new 
corporation in these cities respectively. 
Other offices, which are now mtaintained 
in Providence, R. I., Hartford Conn., 
Rochester and Albany, N. Y., and Port- 
land, Me., are included in the combina- 
tion and will continue operation. 

Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., 
offers a complete service both to investors 
and to issuers of securities, namely, 
municipalities, railroads, public utilities 


and industrial companies. It plans to 
give investors increased efficiency in 
handling their accounts, additional fa- 
calities as a result of investigation of new 
issues and diversification of securities 
lists. The capital and resources of the 
new company, together with the high 
standing of its personnel and the record 
of each of the participating companies, 
afford satisfactory security for clients’ 
interests. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
CAMPAIGN SUCCESS 


NEw business at the rate of more than 
a million dollars a week has been brought 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


America’s Smartest 
Resort Hotel ~~ 
Famous for its Perfect 
Cuisine and Service 


Sr 





FURNESS 


Bermuda Government’s Official Contract Steamers 


BERMU DA—Fai Rect or Play 


Only two Days from New York 


Average Yearly Temperature 70° 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 
Tickets good on either steamer, insuring unequalled express service via New Luxurious Twinscrew 
Oil-Burning Steamers. 


S.S. FORT VICTORIA 
No Passports Modern Hotels 


S.S. FORT ST. GEORGE 


All Outdoor Sports 


Including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Trap Shooting, Horse Racing, 


Fishing, Riding, Driving, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. George, Bermuda—Especially attractive, located in the 


historic, picturesque and quaint part of Bermuda. 
iled, covered and heated swimming poo 


pool. 
HOTEL BERMUDIANA, Bermuda—Bermuda’s newest and finest hotel. 
Catering to the most discriminating chentele, with 
cuisine and service equaling best Metropolitan Hotels. Fireproof 


Harbor. 


location, overlooking Hamiltoa 


460 guests. 


WEST INDIES 


t-xcellent cuisine and service. 


Magoificent 


Charming | 





«Most attractive and leisurely Tours to the Islands in the Caribbean Sea 
Lowest Rates for First Class Steamers 


The New Steamship ~ 


NOVA SCOTIA” carrying first class passengers only, 


luxuriously appointed with handsome suites and rooms with bath and al 


modern conveniences. 21- to 23-Day Tours. 
The Newly Fitted S. 8. “DOMINICA”. 
#160 and up. Itinerary : 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad. 


Sailing from New York. 1 
Round Trip Rates $175 and up 

25- to 28-Day Tours. 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, S'. Kitts, Antigua, Guadeloupe, 


Round trip rates <-> 


For booklets on Bermuda, St George Hotel or West Indies write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York, or any local Tourist Agent 


in by employes of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, in a recent con- 
test. This announcement was made at a 
banquet given 1200 employes of the bank 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel early in De- 
cember, when, it was said, the volume 
of deposits shattered all records in the 
history of bank contests in the City of 
New York. 

At the time of the banquet the contest 
had a week to go. New customers 
totaled more than 15,000 and new de- 
posits more than $12,000,000. 

Arias by Metropolitan grand opera 
stars, announcement of the new record 
and an ovation to Nathan S. Jonas, pres- 
ident of the bank, featured the program 
at the banquet. 

The drive for deposits had been an- 
nounced less than nine weeks before at 
a banquet in the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
The goal of the contest was placed at 
$5,000,000, and the time limit from 
October 15 to December 15. Within 
three weeks after the start the goal had 
been topped and it was expected that de- 
posits of more than $15,000,000 would 
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be brought in before the finish of the 
contest. 

The employe bringing in the most 
business will be given a month’s trip 
to Europe or California for himself and 
wife and full salary for the time he is 
absent. Other awards and bonuses will 
bring the prize list up to tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. As credits will be com- 
puted on average new balances up to 
April 15, the winner cannot be an- 
nounced yet. 

After stating that he had not antici- 
pated such remarkable results, Mr. 
Jonas explained that the contest had 
been arranged as an experiment to test 
the power of the organization. “It is 
to your everlasting credit that you came 
through with flying colors,” he said. 

Mr. Lipsky, chairman of the contest 
committee and private secretary to the 
president, made plain to Mr. Jonas that 
the achievement of the employes was a 
personal tribute to the president and to 
his policies. 

“Such an achievement can only be 
construed as a tribute to the principles 
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and policies of our president,” said Mr. 
Lipsky. “These policies, based on fair 
dealing and ‘humanness’ toward all the 
men and women in the company, have 
transformed a cold, corporate body into 
a large, happy family. 

“A great majority of men who reach 
the top do so by carrying others along 
with them, and these others, out of ap- 
preciation, help to push the first along, 
thus making the going easier. In this 
class there is no better example than our 
own chief, and right here are the living 
evidences of the truth of this statement. 

“No one who came into contact with 
him while he was climbing the ladder of 
success failed to benefit from his kindly 
influence and helpfulness. He has car- 
ried hundreds of men and women with 
him on the upward path, until now, in 
the language of the day, he sits on top of 
the world, surrounded by an army of 
friends and well-wishers and he finds his 
reward in their affection and respect for 
him.” 


INTERSTATE TRUST EMPLOYES 
FORM CLUB 


EmPLoyeEs of the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, which opened re- 
cently in New York’s financial district, 
have organized the “Interstate Club.” 
Officers are Charles J. Burger, president; 
James F. Hewson, vice-president; Miss 
Anna Rouch, secretary; and Edwin D. 
Valerius, treasurer. 

“It is our intention,” said Mr. Burger, 
“to have personal contact with the 
oficers of the bank, following the of- 
ficers’ policy of maintaining personal 
contact with the depositors. We hope 
to advance the welfare of Interstate em- 
ployes and all proposals of such nature 
will pass through a special committee.” 


INCREASES CAPITAL 


AN increase in capital of $5,600,000 has 
been announced by the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal. New shares at $200 


1927 
THE CORPORATION MANUAL 


Twenty-eighth Edition 


A systematic arrangement of the Statutes 
in all states affecting both Domestic and 
Foreign Business Corporations, The Uniform 
Stock Transfer Act, Blue Sky Laws, Anti- 
Trust Laws, Forms and Precedents. Strong 
Buckram binding, 2386 pages. 


United States Corporation Company 


150 Broadway, New York 


a share will be allotted to stockholders 
of record of December 11, in proportion 
to their present holdings. Each stock- 
holder will be entitled to approximately 
one new share for every five shares he 
now holds. 

The new capitalization will bring the 
capitalization to $30,000,000 and the re- 
serve to the same amount. 


TO HAVE NEW BRANCH 


QuaRTERS have been leased by the 
Chemical National Bank, New York, at 
685 Fifth avenue, where it will open a 
branch April 1 of this year. The build- 


ing is now in the process of construction. 


BUSINESS TO CONTINUE GOOD 
ACCORDING TO BANK HEAD 


WITH money plentiful and a shade easier 
and business with good momentum, there 
is no reason to question the continuance 
of good business, according to Ralph Van 
Vechten, president of the State Bank 
of Chicago. 

“The year 1926,” he said, “was a 
record-breaking year, in which, generally 
speaking, railroad earnings and other 
corporate earnings in most lines were 
quite extraordinary. 

“In looking ahead, we are prone to 
expect too much if we compare the new 
year with the old. On the other hand, 








Established Over Half Century 


Our Annual Sale 
of SEASONAL FURS 


at Greatly 
Reduced Prices 


Each and every Fur 
Garment we sell is 
first quality through- 
out, made and fitted 
according to the latest 
dictates of fashion. 


Ermine Coat with White Fox Collar 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
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there is nothing to justify a pessimistic 
view. 

“Business, therefore, has a good 
momentum, which will carry it well into 
1927. 

“There has been a substantia! decline 
in commodity prices since August, 1925, 
and this is still going on. If the reverse 
were true and commodity prices were 
rising, there would be an increased de- 
mand for credit, which would operate to 
put the brakes on business. A further 
decline in commodity prices, from the 
standpoint of volume and sales would be 
beneficial but might result in narrower 
margins of profit. 

“We are on a sound basis and there 
is no reason to question a continuation 
of good business well into the coming 
year. 


WITH MONTREAL BANK 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the 
Bank of Montreal of the appointment 
of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal as 
a member of the London advisory com- 
mittee of the bank. 

He is a grandson of one of Canada’s 
pioneers, who achieved fame and fortune 
in building up British Columbia and 
other western provinces of the Dominion 
in the nineteenth century. Lord Strath- 
cona and Mount Royal will take his 
grandfather’s place in the activities of 
the Bank of Montreal. 


DIRECTORS APPROVE PLAN TO 
BECOME TRUST COMPANY 


Directors of the Central Mercantile 
Bank, New York, have approved a plan 
for converting the bank into a trust com- 
pany, according to announcement made 
by C. Stanley Mitchell, president. The 
bank will henceforth be known as the 
Central Mercantile Bank and Trust 
Company. The action was the final step 
in the program agreed upon at the time 
the Central Mercantile merged with the 
National American Bank a few months 
ago 
The 


Central Mercantile Bank and 


Trust Company will occupy the new 
Central Mercantile Bank building on the 
old Delmonico corner, Fifth avenue and 
Forty-fourth street, early next year. An- 
nouncement was made recently that the 
bank had negotiated a lease for the bank- 
ing space in the new thirty-six story 
building on this corner. 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, New York City, have approved a 
plan to increase the capital of the bank 


RALPH VAN VECHTEN 
President the State Bank of Chicago. 


from $10,000,000 to $11,000,000 and 
thus establish the institution as the largest 
state bank in New York State, in both 
capital and surplus. 

A pioneer in developing the branch 
banking system in this country, the Corn 
Exchange Bank, in addition to its 
main office at the corner of William 
and Beaver streets, operates sixty-two 
branches. The main office has been con- 
tinuously at the same location since 1853, 
the year the bank was organized. 


Branches at strategic points cover all the 
five boroughs of Greater New York, thus 
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allowing business concerns and the gen- 
eral public to be able to deal convenient- 
ly anywhere throughout the city with 
this financial institution. 

It was under the presidency of the 
late William A. Nash that the Corn Ex- 
change Bank initiated the branch bank- 
ing system. Its first two branches, the 
Astor Place branch at Astor Place and 
Eighth street, and the Hudson River 
branch, at Columbus avenue and 
Seventy-second street, opened for busi- 
ness on March 20, 1899. These two 
branches are still located at their orig: 
inal addresses. From that time dates a 
period of expansion. The statement of 
the Corn Exchange Bank for 1899 
showed capital and surplus combined of 
$2,230,020—and total deposits of $12,- 
782,792—whereas, the bank’s last public 
statement, under the date of November 
15, 1926, showed capital and surplus of 
$25,269,769—to which $2,000,000 is 
now to be added—while the amount 
owed to depositors was $246,961,146. 

President Walter E. Frew, who was 
recently elected chairman of the Clearing 
House Committee, the most important 
committee of the New York Clearing 
House Association, became president of 
the Corn Exchange Bank in 1911, at 
which time Mr. Nash became chairman 
of the board. He is known as one of the 
ablest and at the same time one of the 
most conservative bank presidents in the 
country. 

The bank’s board of directors includes, 
in addition to Mr. Frew, Clarence H. 
Kelsey, chairman Title Guarantee © 
Trust Co.; William R. Stewart; William 
H. Nichols, chairman Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp.; Charles W. McCutcheon; 
Andrew Mills, president Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Bank; Philip Lehman, Lehman Bros.: 
Robert A. Drysdale, Benedict, Drysdale 
& Co.; J. Louis Schaefer, vice-president 
W. R. Grace & Co.: Edward F. 
McManus, Lawrence Turnure & Co.; 
Warren B. Nash: D. Schnakenberg, 
president Hagedorn & Co.; Dunham B. 
Sherer, vice-president Corn Exchange 
Bank; Archibald R. Graustein, president 


International Paper Company, and C. 
W. Nichols, president Nichols Copper 
Company. 


RETURNS TO LONDON 


Davip Bevan Davies, who has been active 
in the management of the New York 
branch of Barclays Bank, Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas, for the last year, 
returned to London last month. Mr. 
Davies is an experienced banker and an 
authority on the markets of South Africa, 
Australia and London. For some years 
he was one of the managers of the Lon- 
don office of the National Bank of South 
Africa, Limited. 


NEW GUARANTY OFFICER 


WILLIAM R. Strelow, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 


PHILADELPHIA BANKER FORE- 
CASTS PROSPERITY 


“THE present prosperity which our 
great nation now enjoys will most likely 
continue during the coming year,” said 
C. Addison Harris, Jr., president the 
Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
in forecasting business for 1927. 

“Small inventories, increased produc- 
tion and adequate consumption,” he 
added, “‘all contribute their share toward 
keeping the great ‘American Ship of 
Business’ on an even keel. 

“During 1927 money should be in 
good supply for legitimate investments 
and sane financing at rates approximat- 
ing those now prevailing. 

“To successfully meet the competition 
of the future, those guiding the destinies 
of our large corporations and modest 
business enterprises will find it necessary 
and essential to promote to the fullest 
extent operations on a basis of strict ef- 
ficiency and economy, thus encouraging 
the continuance of the good times of 
today.” 
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TORONTO BANK ‘DECLARES 
DIVIDEN® 


THE usual dividend of 3 per cent. for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1926, 
has been declared by the board of direc- 
tors of the Dominion Bank, Toronto, 
Canada, together with a bonus of 1 per 
cent. This makes a total distribution to 
stockholders for the current year of 13 
per cent. 


TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


STOCKHOLDERS of the New York Title 
and Mortgage Company have approved 
the recommendation of the board of di- 
rectors to increase the capital of the com- 
pany by $9,000,000. The company is 
thus beginning 1927 with capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of more than 
$40,000,000. 

The increase was effected by the issu- 
ing of 30,000 shares of the par value of 
$100 each, offered to stockholders of 
record of November 23 at a price of $300 
a share. 

According to Harry A. Kahler, presi- 
dent, the increase was desirable to bring 
the company’s capital structure into con- 
formity with the growth of business, 
which showed during the first nine 
months of 1926 a 56 per cent. increase 
in net earnings over the corresponding 
period of 1925. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL HAS 
EMPLOYES INSURANCE 


THE Hamilton National Bank of New 
York has provided its employes with 
group life insurance which totals approx- 
imately $170,000. In addition to the 
protection, which amounts to $1000 for 
each employe, the bank workers will be 
entitled to the services of a visiting nurse 
when sick or injured. The insurance is 
being under-written by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company on a co 
operative basis whereby premiums are 
paid jointly by the bank and the em- 
ployes. 


TO ENLARGE BUILDING 


THE Mechanics National Bank, Wor- 
cester, Mass., of which Frederic B. 
Washburn is president, is planning to 
largely increase its banking room ac- 
commodations from plans of Thomas M. 
James Company, Boston and New York 
bank architects. Part of the space now 
occupied by the neighboring Mechanics 
Savings Bank is to be taken over by the 
National Bank, permitting the installa- 
tion of new safety deposit vaults on the 
main floor, coupon rooms, additional tel- 
lers’ cages, making eleven in all, alto- 
gether adding at least 75 per cent. to the 
space occuped by the bank. President 
Washburn came to the bank in Novem- 
ber, 1920, and since that time the de- 
posits have increased from $9,300,000 to 
$16,000,000. The stock at that time was 
quoted at 300 and although a 100 per 
cent. stock dividend has been paid in 
the meantime the stock still stands at 300 
bid and none offered. 


INTERSTATE TRUST COMPANY 
ESTABLISHES RECORD 


THE statement of condition of the new 
Interstate Trust Company, New York, 
which started business in the financial 
district October 14, 1926, shows total 
resources of $16,151,266 and deposits of 
$11,705,643, as of December 31, 1926. 

Both totals establish new high records 
for a new institution in American bank- 
ing history. The above figures compare 
with total resources of $6,596,442 and 
total deposits of $2,693,759 reported on 
the opening day of business last October. 
The above figures indicate that the 
Interstate has increased its depusits 234 
per cent. in the short period of two and 
a half months, a record unparalleled in 
the operation of banking institutions in 
the United States. 

George S. Silzer, forine- governor of 
New Jersey and president of the inter- 
state Trust Company, commenting upon 
the statement, said the bank closed the 
year with undivided profits of $30,203, 
after payment of all organization ex- 
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penses out of earnings during the short 
period in which the bank has been oper- 
ating. 


CANADIAN BANK HAS GOOD 
STATEMENT 


THE Canadian Bank of Commerce for 
the year ended November 30, 1926, 
shows net profits of $3,636,983.57, which 
is an increase of approximately $150,- 
000 over the earnings of the previous 
year. Total assets amount to $512,000,- 
000 and quick assets are more than 50 


Harotp C. RICHARD 
President State Bank of New York. 


per cent. of liabilities. The bank car- 
ries on its books at $1 the entire capital 
stock of two subsidiary companies which 
have a combined capital and surplus of 
over $11,000,000. 


STATE BANK EMPLOYES 
RECEIVE BONUS 


EMPLOYES and officers of the State Bank 
of New York received a Christmas bonus 
ranging from a month’s salary in the case 
of those with the institution for a year 


to three months’ salary for those who 
have been employed fifteen years or 
more. A regular quarterly dividend of 
4 per cent. was declared last month by 
directors, as well as an initial dividend of 
$1 a share by the Staban Securities 
Corporation, affiliated with the bank. 
This in effect increases the dividend 
from 16 to 17 per cent. per annum. 


OLDEST NATIONAL BANK DOES 
BIG BUSINESS 


THE Providence National Bank, Provi- 
dence, R. I., the oldest bank in America 
under a national charter, is, since its 
merger with the Merchants National of 
the same city, running more than $17,- 
500,000 in total resources, with capital 
of $1,500,000 surplus of $2,500,000 and 
deposits of more than $12,000,000. 

A branch office has just been estab- 
lished at Empire and Washington streets 
under the management of Frank L. 
Sawyer, Moses J. Barber, president, has 
just completed fifty-four years of service 
with the baak. 

The other principal officers are Thomas 
L. Pierce, vice-president; Earl G. Batty, 
vice-president and cashier; and Willard 
I. Angell, vice-president. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


NET profits of the First National Bank 
of Chicago for the year 1926, after pro 
viding for all bad and doubtful debts, 


amounted to $2,968,343. A_ special 
dividend of 2 per cent. was paid in ad- 
dition to the 12 per cent. regular divi- 
dend, making a total of $2,100,000. A 
transfer of $2,500,000 was made to sur- 
plus, leaving a balance to go forward 
to the profit and loss account of $4,394,’ 
731.97. 

Commenting on the bank’s statement, 
President M. A. Traylor said, “Money 
rates have been fair and losses have been 
small throughout the year. The result 
is that earnings of the First National 





